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Four  reviews  clear  name  of  researcher; 
money  returned  to  maintain  donor  goodwill 


BY  JANE  STIRLING 

The  University  has  paid  back 
SI. 15  million  to  the  Saul  A. 
Silverman  Family  Foundation  in  the 
interest  of  maintaining  “donor  good- 
will and  satisfaction,”  says  Gordon 
Cressy,  vice-president  (development 
and  university  reldtions).  The  foun- 
dation has  contributed  to  the  Univer- 
sity’s Department  of  Otolaryngology 
over  the  past  nine  years  for  research 
and  clinical  studies. 

Cressy  said  three  separate  investi- 
gations over  the  past  two  years  — 
two  internal  audits  and  one  inde- 
pendent review  by  a law  firm  — have 
indicated  no  evidence  of  fraudulent 
or  dishonest  conduct  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Peter  Alberti,  chair  of  otolaryn- 
gology and  the  fund’s  steward.  And 
a review  conducted  last  month  by 
University  Professor  Emeritus  Robert 
Salter  into  allegations  of  research 
misconduct  by  Alberti  has  conclud- 
ed there  is  “no  convincing  evidence” 
that  he  is  guilty  of  academic  or  sci- 


entific fraud  or  any  other  form  of 
misconduct  in  research. 

In  an  interview  Silverman  said  he 
does  not  agree  with  the  results  of  the 
investigations.  “I’m  most  unhappy 
but  the  University  has  done  the 
gracious  and  honourable  thing  by 
returning  the  money.  We  have  an 
irreconcilable  dispute  over  what  went 
on  and  the  University  and  I feel  this 
is  the  fairest  way  of  dealing  with 
this.” 

The  Silverman  foundation  donat- 
ed a total  of  $1.2  million  to  oto- 
laryngology. Earlier  this  year  the 
University  reimbursed  $50,000  to 
the  foundation  for  payments  and 
purchases  made  by  Alberti.  Cressy 
said  the  initial  reimbursement  was 
not  made  because  of  fraudulent  or 
dishonest  conduct  by  Alberti. 
Following  the  three  investigations, 
the  University  concluded  that  he  had 
used  the  $50,000  for  purposes  outside 
the  verbal  terms  of  reference  gov- 
erning the  fund  — for  the  purchase 
- See  U Oh'  T:  Page  3 ~ 


Music  Cuts  Staff, 
Favours  Programs 


BY  CAROLYN  MEREDITH 

The  U of  T Staff  Associa- 
tion  (UTSA)  is  concerned  about 
the  elimination  of  six  positions  in 
the  Faculty  of  Music  and  critical  of 
the  procedure  followed  when  the  cuts 
were  made. 

Earlier  this  year,  four  administra- 
tive positions  were  eliminated  and 
two  reclassified  during  a reorgani- 
zation of  music’s  academic  and  ad- 
ministrative staffs.  One  employee 
whose  position  was  eliminated  has 
accepted  a one-year  contract  with 
the  faculty.  Of  the  two  people  re- 
classified, one  will  retire,  while  the 
other  has  decided  to  seek  employ- 
ment elsewhere. 

The  positions  were  eliminated 
after  a second  assistant  dean  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  faculty,  necessitating 
a change  in  the  structure  of  the  ad- 
ministrative staff,  said  Dean  Paul 
Pedersen  of  music. 

Pedersen  said  he  recognizes  that 
the  reorganization  and  resulting  lay- 
offs are  upsetting,  but  said  he  has 


Gift  Returned 
to  Foundation 


Art  and  Science 


University  Renews  Appeal  for  Funding 


BY  DAVID  TODD 

The  province  of  Ontario  is 

jeopardizing  its  future  by  al- 
lowing higher  education  to  fall  by 
the  wayside,  says  Robert  McGavin, 
chair  of  Governing  Council. 

Appearing  before  the  province’s 
Standing  Committee  on  Finance  8c 
Economic  Affairs  on  Aug.  1, 
McGavin  joined  other  U of  T rep- 
resentatives in  a renewed  appeal  for 
the  reallocation  of  funds  to  post-sec- 
ondary institutions. 

“With  the  dwindling  share  of 


funds  going  into  higher  education, 
universities  in  this  province  have  had 
to  make  deeper  and  deeper  cuts  in 
our  programs,”  he  said.  “We  have 
now  cut  so  deeply  that  we  are  bleed- 
ing. The  quality  of  education  in 
Ontario  is  bleeding.” 

The  finance  and  economic  affairs 
committee  is  in  the  process  of  hear- 
ing public  submissions  in  response  to 
Ontario’s  controversial  1991-92  bud- 
get, which  was  announced  April  29. 
Despite  urgent  pleas  from  the  uni- 
versity community,  the  budget  made 
no  provision  for  increased  funding  to 


post-secondary  education. 

Peter  Guo,  president  of  the 
Students’  Administrative  Council, 
was  among  the  other  U of  T repre- 
sentatives to  address  the  committee. 
He  said  that  underfunding  has  re- 
duced the  level  of  the  education 
that  students  receive  at  U of  T to 
“learning  by  memorization  and 
regurgitation.” 

With  more  than  1,000  students 
in  some  classes,  undergraduates  enjoy 
little  direct  contact  with  faculty  and 
are  seldom  confronted  with  chal- 
lenging, intellectually  stimulating  as- 


signments. Multiple-choice  exams 
are  commonplace. 

“Students  are  frustrated  with  this 
kind  of  education,”  Guo  said. 

“It  is  not  the  model  of  quality 
education,  and  it  certainly  does  not 
bode  well  for  the  future  competi- 
tiveness and  wealth  of  our  province 
in  terms  of  a well-educated 
populace.” 

President  Robert  Prichard  told  the 
committee  that  the  development  of 
a multi-year  recovery  plan  for 
Ontario  universities  must  be  a top 
priority. 


tried  to  do  what  is  best  for  the  faculty 
and  to  be  as  fair  as  possible. 

“I  see  it  as  my  job  to  ensure  that 
academic  programs  are  given  as  ef- 
fectively and  efficiently  as  possible,” 
he  said  in  an  interview  Aug.  1. 
‘When  it  comes  to  a choice  of  spend- 
~ See  Music:  Page  2 ~ 


For  PhD  student  Paul  Cheung  of  the  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering  the  physical  evidence  of  a hard  day’s 
research  is  a collection  of plastic  sculptures  on  the  windowsill  of  his  laboratory.  Under  the  supervision  of  Professor 
Stephen  Balke,  Cheung  is  looking  for  ways  to  upgrade  and  recycle  the  plastic  in  milk  jugs  and  disposable  diapers. 


JEWEL  RANDOLPH 


In  Brief 


i 


Investments  amalgamated 

The  University’s  Endowed  Funds  Investment  Pool,  the 
Connaught  Fund  and  a number  of  other  funds  will  be  amalgamated  into 
a single  pool  with  assets  of  more  than  $300  million  under  a new  policy 
approved  by  Business  Board  June  25.  Robert  White,  assistant  vice-pres- 
ident (finance),  said  the  formation  of  the  Consolidated  Investment  Pool, 
with  its  greater  asset  base,  will  permit  more  diversified  investment  which 
should  in  turn  reduce  risk  and  bring  about  improved  returns. 


Charles  heads  centre  of  excellence 

Professor  Michael  Charles  of  the  Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering  6c  Applied  Chemistry,  vice-dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  6c  Engineering,  was  named  executive  director  of  the  Ontario  Laser 
6c  Lightwave  Research  Centre  (OLLRC)  for  one  year  from  July  1. 
Charles,  an  OLLRC  board  member  since  its  inception,  replaces  University 
Professor  Emeritus  Boris  Stoicheff  of  the  Department  of  Physics  who 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  centre. 


Office  moves  back  upstairs 

The  Office  of  the  President  has  returned  to  room  206,  on  the 
second  floor  of  Simcoe  Hall,  its  location  from  1924,  when  the  building 
opened,  to  1985.  The  move  back  to  206  (formerly  known  as  the  Falconer 
Room)  took  place  Aug.  12.  The  old  office,  in  room  107A,  adjacent  to 
the  Governing  Council  secretariat,  will  become  the  new  Falconer  Room. 
Several  other  administrative  offices  have  also  moved  — computing  and 
communications  to  room  240,  administration  to  219  and  student  affairs 
to  107L.  Susan  Addario,  the  University’s  personal  safety  officer,  and  Kelvin 
Andrews,  special  advisor  on  race  relations  and  antiracism  initiatives, 
will  move  from  Simcoe  Hall  to  the  third  floor  of  45  Willcocks  St.  The 
moves  were  designed  to  incur  the  least  possible  cost. 


Journalist  wins  fellowship 

The  first  Gordon  N.  Fisher  Fellowship  has  been  awarded  to 
Sam  Omatseye,  29,  of  Nigeria.  The  annual  fellowship,  established  at  the 
University  through  a grant  from  the  Southam  Foundation,  is  given  to  a 
journalist  with  at  least  five  years’  experience  working  for  a newspaper,  mag- 
azine or  news  service  in  a Commonwealth  country.  Particular  consider- 
ation is  given  to  those  from  developing  countries.  Omatseye  is  the  deputy 
political  editor  of  the  African  Concord  Press  Group  in  Lagos. 


Krull  elected  to  fellowship 

Professor  Ulrich  Krull,  34,  of  chemistry  at  Erindale  College 
and  the  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering  8c  Applied  Chemistry  has 
been  elected  to  the  Fellowship  of  the  Chemical  Institute  of  Canada 
(CIC).  The  fellowship  is  the  most  prestigious  of  the  awards  granted  by 
the  CIC,  honouring  members  who  have  made  exceptional  contributions 
to  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering.  Krull,  who  joined  U ofT  in  1984, 
specializes  in  the  development  and  study  of  chemical  and  biochemical 
sensors. 


Barbeau  receives  math  award 

Professor  Edward  Barbeau  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  is  one  of  three  recipients  of  the  David  Hilbert  Award  for 
his  article  “Mathematics  Contests:  Time  to  Take  Stock.”  The  award  rec- 
ognizes “outstanding  contributions  to  the  enrichment  of  mathematics 
learning  using  the  stimulus  of  mathematics  challenges.”  Barbeau  re- 
ceived the  award  during  a luncheon  and  awards  ceremony  at  the  University 
of  Canberra  Union  in  Australia  on  May  28. 


Brochures  are  tops 

TWO  BROCHURES  FROM  THE  SCHOOL  OF  CONTINUING  STUDIES  HAVE 
won  first-place  awards  from  the  Canadian  Association  for  University 
I Continuing  Education.  A pamphlet  promoting  a marketing  course  by  ad- 
vertising innovator  Jerry  Goodis  won  in  the  category  of  individual 
brochures  — professional  continuing  education.  A leaflet  advertising  this 
year’s  writers’  workshop  was  chosen  as  the  best  in  the  category  of  indi- 
vidual general  brochure.  The  material  was  designed  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Lucy  Komori,  the  school’s  marketing  services  supervisor. 


Music  Cuts  Staff,  Favours  Academic  Programs 


~ Continued  from  page  1 ~ 
ing  money  on  academic  or  adminis- 
trative programs,  the  answer  is  clear. 
We  should  spend  as  little  as  we  can 
manage  on  the  administration.”  A 
smaller  administrative  staff  will  result 
in  a savings  of  $60,000,  or  the  cost  of 
an  additional  associate  professor, 
he  added. 

The  staff  association  said  in  an 
advertisement  in  The  Bulletin  July 
22  that  staff  at  music  “were  not 
given  an  opportunity  to  suggest 
alternative  ways  in  which  budget 
cuts  might  have  been  managed.” 

It  also  reminded  managers  at 
U of  T that  according  to 
University  policy,  staff  members 
should  be  advised  as  soon  as  a de- 
partment identifies  the  need  for 
change  at  “the  advance  planning 
stage,”  and  that  subordinate  supervi- 
sors and  employees  should  be  ac- 
tively involved  in  the  planning. 
UTSA  president  Judith  Eichmanis 
said  the  staff  members  at  music  were 
not  aware  that  changes  were  taking 


place  in  the  faculty  and  did  not  know 
their  jobs  were  in  jeopardy  until  they 
were  told  individually  in  the  last  two 
months  that  their  employment  had 
been  terminated. 

Pedersen  said  he  thinks  there  was 
less  consultation  with  staff  during 


The  changes  were 
implemented  with 
the  approval  of 
the  provost's  office 


the  restructuring  than  would  ordi- 
narily have  been  the  case  because  of 
the  scope  of  the  reorganization. 

But  the  changes  were  not  imple- 
mented until  he  received  approval 
from  the  provost’s  office,  Pedersen 
noted. 

Vice-Provost  Tony  Melcher  said 
Pedersen  consulted  with  the 


provost’s  office  in  February  and  re- 
ceived approval  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion in  March.  The  changes  made 
in  the  faculty  are  consistent  with 
the  recommendations  made  by  a 
review  committee  evaluating  the 
needs  of  the  faculty  in  1989,  before 
Pedersen  was  hired  at  U of  T, 
Melcher  said. 

Members  of  UTSA  were  not 
aware  of  the  committee’s  report 
and  did  not  ask  Pedersen  how  he 
would  implement  its  recommen- 
dations, said  Eichmanis.  The 
committee’s  report  is  a public 
document  and  was  presented  to 
the  Academic  Board  in  October 
1989,  said  Melcher. 

The  committee  recommended  the 
incoming  dean  review  the  adminis- 
trative structure  with  a view  to  im- 
proving communication  and  defining 
reporting  relationships  within  the 
faculty.  Pedersen  considered  the  re- 
organization for  months  and  “gave 
very  mature  consideration  to  what 
his  faculty  needed,”  Melcher  said. 


In  Memoriam 


Lynch:  teacher, 
activist,  poet 

Professor  Michael  Lynch 
of  the  Department  of  English, 
died  July  9,  at  the  age  of  46. 

Lynch  was  born  in  Harnett 
County,  North  Carolina.  He  joined 
U of  T as  a lecturer  in  1971  and 
received  his  PhD  from  the 


University  of  Iowa  in  1972. 

Before  he  died  of  an  AIDS-re- 
lated illness  he  was  working  on  a 
book  about  male-male  intimacy  in 
New  York  City  from  1830  to  1880 
and  he  left  a number  of  poems 
which  may  be  published  in  the  fu- 
ture, said  Ed  Jackson,  a friend  and 
member  of  the  AIDS  Committee  of 
Toronto.  In  1989  his  collection  of 
poetry,  These  Waves  of  Dying 
Friends , was  published. 

Lynch  worked  hard  to  improve 
the  conditions  for  gays  and  lesbians. 


In  1975  he  formed  the  Toronto  Gay 
Academic  Union,  in  1978,  the 
group  Gay  Fathers  and  in  1989,  the 
Toronto  Centre  for  Lesbian  6c  Gay 
Studies.  He  was  a major  contribu- 
tor to  the  now  defunct  publication 
The  Body  Politic  and  editor  of  the 
Lesbian  and  Gay  Studies  Newsletter 
from  1981  to  1988.  He  helped 
found  the  AIDS  Committee  of 
Toronto  and  the  AIDS  Memorial 
Committee.  He  stopped  teaching 
in  1990  but  delivered  a paper  on 
teaching  with  AIDS  at  a confer- 
ence in  Boston  last  November.  He 
also  participated  in  Toronto’s  Gay 
Pride  Day  June  30. 

Takenaka  kept 
ceremonies  human 

Kathleen  (Kay)  Takami 
Takenaka,  67,  former  ceremo- 
nials assistant,  died  June  29. 

Takenaka  was  born  and  raised  in 
Vancouver.  In  1942  her  father  was 
sent  to  an  internment  camp  for 
Japanese  and  her  mother  and  sister 
and  brothers  relocated  to  an  isolat- 
ed town  in  British  Columbia.  At 
the  age  of  17,  she  moved  east  to 
Belleville  and  five  years  later  married 
Tony  Takenaka.  After  12  years 
spent  raising  their  three  children, 
she  joined  the  University  in  1960  as 
a stenographer  in  the  registrar’s  of- 
fice. Although  she  officially  retired 
in  1989  she  continued  to  help  or- 
ganize graduation  ceremonies  until 


last  spring. 

Takenaka  was  determined  to 
make  the  ceremony  a memorable 
event  for  students.  Former  chan- 
cellor George  Ignatieff  credited  her 
with  keeping  convocation  a per- 
sonal affair.  In  1985,  when  she  re- 
ceived the  Chancellor’s  Award  from 
the  U of  T Alumni  Association, 
Ignatieff  said  Takenaka  “with  a 
minimum  of  help,  translates  what 
has  to  be  a mechanized  system  into 
human  terms.  She  works  incredible 
hours,  attending  to  each  request  or 
complaint.  The  job  involves  real 
sacrifice  and  she  never  complains.” 

In  addition  to  running  the  con- 
vocation ceremonies,  Takenaka 
helped  organize  the  installation  of 
chancellors  and  presidents,  the  an- 
nual party  of  retirees,  the  reception 
for  new  faculty,  memorial  services 
and  administrative  work  for  the 
writer-in-residence  and  the 
Southam  fellowship  programs. 
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Big  Land  and  Big  Sky 


Tadanack  Above  by  David  Alexander  is  one  of  the  works  in  the  exhibit  Big  Land  and  Big  Sky:  The  Geometry  of the  Canadian  Prairies  at  thejustina  M.  Bamicke 
Gallery  at  Hart  House  from  Sept.  3 to  Oct.  5.  The  painting  is  an  acrylic  on  canvas  and  belongs  to  the  permanent  Hart  House  collection.  The  exhibit  will  feature 
16  to  18 paintings  from  Hart  House  and  other  collections  in  the  Toronto  area. 


FBI  Catches  Bibliomaniac 
and  Returns  Book  to  U of  T 


Aging  workforce 
contributes  to 
growing  number  of 
mishaps 

BY  DAVID  TODD 

UNIVERSITY  EMPLOYEES  ARE 
missing  a growing  number  of 
work  days  as  a result  of  accidents  on 
the  job,  according  to  statistics  con- 
tained in  the  1990  environmental 
health  and  safety  annual  report. 

The  report  says  there  were  3,878 
days  lost  due  to  accidents  last  year. 
This  is  an  average  of  183  days  per 
million  hours  worked  compared  with 
an  average  of  164  days  in  1989.  The 
average  from  1985  to  1988  was  89 
days. 

In  all,  the  number  of  work-relat- 
ed accidents  resulting  in  lost  time 
increased  to  147  last  year,  up  from 
111  in  1989.  The  largest  share  of  ac- 
cidents involved  back  injuries  to  care- 
taking and  grounds  staff  in  the 
Facilities  8c  Services  Department. 

David  Gorman,  director  of  the 
Office  of  Environmental  Health  8c 
Safety,  said  the  growing  number  of 
back  injuries  at  U of  T reflects  a trend 
that  is  occurring  across  North 
America. 

“Part  of  the  problem  is  that  we 
have  an  aging  workforce,”  he  said. 
“Back  injuries  are  cumulative  stress 
disorders.  They  are  the  result  of  10  or 
15  years  of  abuse.” 

Preventing  this  type  of  injury  is  a 
difficult  task,  Gorman  said.  As  a first 
step,  his  office  intends  to  provide 
back-education  programs  for  high- 
risk  groups  at  the  University.  The 
proposed  five-week  course  will  cover 
the  anatomy  and  workings  of  the 
back,  biomechanics,  ergonomics  and 
fitness.  A pilot  program  for  library 
workers  is  currently  under  way. 

Back  education  should  help  the 
University  cut  its  Workers’  Comp- 
ensation Board  accident  costs  which 
totalled  $688,456  last  year,  said 
Jacqueline  Thompson,  manager  of 
the  occupational  health  service. 
Injuries  to  staff  in  facilities  and  services 
accounted  for  43  percent  of  the  total. 

Thompson  said  education  pro- 
grams can  also  prevent  unnecessary 
pain  and  suffering.  “Finances  seem  to 
be  the  one  thing  that  any  organiza- 
tion, not  just  the  University,  focuses 
on  but  I think  we  have  to  turn  that 
around  and  look  at  the  human  side  of 
it,  at  the  individual  and  the  trauma  he 
or  she  goes  through.” 

The  report  also  notes  the  Univer- 
sity must  comply  with  the  changes  to 
the  provincial  Occupational  Health 
8c  Safety  Act  which  came  into  effect 
at  the  start  of  the  year. 

The  act  requires  that  workers  in 
office  areas  be  covered  by  joint  health 
and  safety  committees.  As  a result 
U of  T will  have  to  add  approxi- 
mately 10  new  committees  to  the  30 
that  are  already  in  place  in  such  areas 
as  engineering  and  health  sciences. 


BY  CAROLYN  MEREDITH 

An  OLD  BOOK  ONCE  BURIED 
deep  in  the  stacks  of  the  John  P. 
Robarts  Research  Library  has  re- 
ceived unexpected  — and  perhaps 
undeserved  — notoriety  as  one  of 
21,000  books  snatched  by  a biblio- 
maniac in  an  operation  billed  as  “the 
most  systematic  theft  of  rare  books 
and  manuscripts  in  North  American 
history.” 

No  one  at  the  University  knew 
Picturesque  Arizona  by  Enoch 
Conklin  had  disappeared  but  the  US 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
tracked  it  down  last  spring  and  will 
return  it  to  Robarts  when  the  inves- 
tigation is  completed. 

Though  touted  by  the  news  media 
as  a rare  and  valuable  collectors’  item, 
the  book  is  actually  quite  ordinary. 
“It  was  not  expensive  and  was  not  re- 
ally rare,  but  it  is  quite  old,”  said  Gayle 
Garlock,  associate  librarian  of  collec- 
tion development  and  preservation. 

The  book  was  pubbshed  in  1878. 
Today,  if  it  were  in  mint  condition, 
it  would  be  worth  about  $200.  But 
because  it  was  labelled  and  left  on  the 
shelf  as  a research  tool,  the  book  is 
probably  worth  litde  more  than  $50, 
said  Garlock.  “In  Arizona,  the  book 
might  be  highly  sought  after,  but  it 
wouldn’t  be  that  much  more  valuable. 

Stephen  Blumberg  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  was  sentenced  earlier  this 
month  to  almost  six  years  in  prison 
and  ordered  to  pay  a $200,000  fine 
for  stealing  the  books  from  Canadian 


and  American  libraries. 

Garlock  said  the  FBI  kept  the 
books  for  evidence  and  has  yet  to 
sort  through  the  entire  “collection.” 
So  far  only  one  book  has  been  iden- 
tified as  the  property  of  U of  T,  but 
there  may  be  others. 


~ Continued  from  page  1 ~ 
of  office  furniture  and  honoraria  for 
guest  speakers,  for  example. 
“Obviously  he  made  a mistake  but 
the  money  wasn’t  used  to  benefit 
Alberti  himself.”  A “clarification”  of 
the  verbal  agreement  was  put  in  writ- 
ing in  1988,  but  this  occurred  after 
most  of  the  disputed  purchases  were 
made,  Cressy  said. 

“We  stand  by  the  two  audits  done 
internally  and  I’m  convinced  we 
behaved  in  an  honourable  way. 
However,  we  feel  the  appropriate 
thing  to  do  is  return  all  the  money  to 
the  foundation.” 

In  preparing  his  report  Salter  ex- 
amined 23  reports  and  items  of  cor- 
respondence and  interviewed  20  in- 
dividuals from  otolaryngology,  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  the  University’s 
administration,  the  research  insti- 
tute at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  and 
the  Silverman  foundation. 

Salter  examined  five  allegations 
including  use  of  the  fund  to  publish 
flawed  data  that  have  been  discred- 
ited in  the  scientific  community,  lack 
of  supervision  of  medical  students 


Apparently  Blumberg  specialized 
in  stealing  books  on  early  Americana 
and  architecture  and  had  a particular 
interest  in  the  west  and  midwest, 
said  Garlock.  The  book  was  proba- 
bly stolen  before  1985  when  a new 
security  system  was  installed  at  the  li- 


and  residents  in  examining  patients 
and  use  of  their  findings  as  research 
data. 

His  report  says  he  has  no  evidence 
that  the  published  data  are  flawed 
or  that  Alberti’s  publications  in  sci- 
entific literature  have  been  “totally 
discredited  as  contrary  to  world 
experience.” 

He  says  he  has  been  assured  by 
Alberti  that  residents  were  super- 
vised by  him  or  a qualified  otolaryn- 
gologist. In  interviews  with  Professor 
Arnold  Noyek  of  otolaryngology, 
chief  of  otolaryngology  at  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital,  three  medical  stu- 
dents claimed  they  were  not  super- 
vised. 

Allegations  that  there  were  many 
more,  who  did  not  want  to  make  a 
public  statement  for  fear  of  reprisals, 
is  hearsay  evidence,  Salter  says.  “Only 
three  documented  interviews  ...  out 
of  a total  of  350  such  students  do 
not  constitute  convincing  evidence.” 

The  report  says  that  although 
many  of  these  students  completed 
hearing-loss  worksheets  for  the 
Workers’  Compensation  Board,  their 


brary,  he  added.  Carole  Moore,  the 
University’s  chief  librarian,  said  that 
usually  7,000  of  the  University’s  7.4 
million  books  are  missing  at  any  one 
time.  Eventually  half  of  them  are  re- 
turned, either  voluntarily  or  with  the 
help  of  authorities  like  the  FBI. 


findings  were  checked  and  super- 
vised by  Alberti  or  his  designated 
resident.  “It  is  entirely  reasonable  for 
a medical  student’s  findings  during 
physical  examination  of  a patient  to 
be  checked  by  a specialty  resident 
and  for  that  resident’s  conclusions 
to  be  checked  by  the  principal 
investigator.” 

Salter  says  it  is  conceivable  that 
out  of  a total  of  about  8,000  patient 
interviews  over  a 14-year  period  the 
supervision  system  “might  occasion- 
ally fail.  Such  an  occurrence,  albeit 
apparently  rare,  should  be  consid- 
ered a minor  criticism  of  the  research 
protocol.” 

While  admitting  there  were  “un- 
fortunate incidents  of  inadequate 
communication”  between  Alberti  and 
Noyek,  and  Alberti  and  Silverman, 
and  “inadequate  acknowledgement” 
by  Alberti  in  some  pubbshed  arti- 
cles and  a textbook  of  the  founda- 
tion’s financial  assistance,  Salter  says 
these  are  not  “manifestations  of 
academic  or  scientific  fraud  or  of 
any  other  form  of  misconduct  in 
research.” 


U of  T Repays  Donor  $1.15  Million 
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Recommended  dining 
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dining  lounge 

Authentic  Japanese 
cuisine  & decor 


* 


* 

ft 


195  Richmond  St.  W. 

(within  walking  distance  of  all  downtown  hotels) 

Phone  977-9519 

Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the  scene  for 
gracious,  relaxed  dining  in  the  Oriental  tradition,  surrounded 
by  wicker,  bamboo,  and  Japanese  prints.  You  can  dine 
Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you  prefer,  North  American 
style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs-the  service  is  efficient  and 
polite  no  matter  which  you  choose.  Five-course  dinners  pre- 
sent a selection  of  sukiyaki,  teriyaki,  shabu  shabu,  or  yosenabe 
as  the  main  course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right  at 
your  table  and  consists  of  seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  sea- 
weed. The  main  course  is  accompanied  by  soup,  sunomo  salad 
(octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp),  tempura,  rice,  dessert,  and 
tea.  AmEx,  Chgx.tYtYAA 

Noon-2:30, 5-11  p.m.,  Mon.-Fri.  Sat  5-11  p.m.  Sun.  5-10  p.m. 


yocMemdb 


FINE  INDIAN  CUISINE 

Daily  lunch  & 
dinner  specials 

• Fully  licensed 


\V's 

• Take  out  & catering  v 

J < 

• Family-owned  & J 

operated  i 

/ ; 

177  College  St.  1 

at  McCaul  || 

a 

593-7700  1 ’ 

I ^ 

J-rrTJ 
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When  even  the  most  straightforward  of 

MAILING  PROJECTS  BOGS  YOU  DOWN  . . . IT'S 
NICE  TO  KNOW  THAT  OFFICE  SERVICES' 
SPECIALIZED  MAIL  IS  HERE  ON  CAMPUS  TO 
HELP  YOU  OUT. 

SPECIALIZED  MAIL 

We're  the  Postal  Professionals  here  on  campus! 

• Experienced  Staff 

• Automated  Equipment 

• Expertise  in  Postal  Regulations 

• Bulk  Mailing  Experience 

To  find  out  how  Specialized  Mail  can  help  you 
out,  call  Teresa  Pawlowicz  at  978-8156. 


X 


X 


Other  Othce  Services  are:  Copy  Cat  Duplicating,  Temporary  Personnel 
Services,  Photocopy  Management  Service,  Banting  and  Medical 
Sciences  Photocopy  Centres 


/ 


fie?1  _;«iists  in 


• tuckpointing 
• colour  matching 

• weather  proofing 

• masonry  cleaning 

• brick  replacement 
1 stone  preservation 


Consultation  on  Commercial  Restoration 

2260  Gerrard  St.  E.,  Toronto,  Ont.  M4E  2E1 
Fax  (416)  465-9589  • Call  (416)  465-3989 


JAPANESE 

RESTAURANT 


In  the  Japanese 
tradition 

Delightful  Geisha  Girl 
style  service. 
Mouth-tempting 
Teriyaki  cooking.  All 
in  the  authentic 
Japanese  setting  in 
the  Individual 
Ta-Tam-Mi  Room 


USER  KARAOKE 
BAR 

(Sing-A-Long-Bar) 

SUSHI  BAR 

Seafood,  Teriyaki  - Steak  & 
Lobster  Teriyaki 

614  Jarvis  Street 
(at  Bloor) 

(416)  920-4333 


SPADINA  CAFE 

— — 1 

Full  catering  service 
for  all  occasions 

Home-cooked 
European  food 

Relaxed  atmosphere 
Beer  & Wine 


Incredible 
Daily  Special 
$8  - $9.50 
Soup  or  Salad 
Garlic  Bread 
Entree 

All  U Can  Eat 
Chicken  Wings 
$6.50 

Monday  - Friday 


Open  daily 
from  7 a.m. 

Closed  Sunday 

401  Spadina  Avenue 

(one-half  block  south  of 
College) 

340-6383 

v J 


Letters 


Energy  fund  would 

CONSERVE  RESOURCES 

As  a former  U of  T environmental 
studies  student,  I am  acutely  aware 
of  the  environmental  and  social 
costs  incurred  through  inefficient 
and  excessive  use  of  electricity  on 
our  campus.  Although  achieving 
energy  efficiency  is  costly  it  will 
help  to  reduce  the  exploitation  of 
our  natural  resources. 

To  ensure  that  the  lowest  oper- 
ating costs  are  constantly  met  and 
to  make  energy  efficient  measures 
commonplace,  an  energy  fund 
should  be  established  to  finance 
conservation  schemes.  Base  fund- 
ing could  come  from  the  $5,000 
that  the  University  recendy  earned 
as  second  prize  for  its  cogeneration 
project  in  the  1990  productivity 
awards  program  (“Cogeneration 
wins  award,”  July  22).  The  fund 
would  enable  the  University  to 
conserve  electricity,  water  and  gas 
by  providing  money  for  energy 
efficient  products  and  services. 

The  resultant  savings  could  be 
returned  to  the  fund  to  ensure  its 
continuity.  Perhaps  these  initia- 
tives would  earn  U of  T first  prize 
in  next  year’s  productivity  awards. 

Victoria  Taylor 
Ontario  Public  Interest 
Research  Group 
(OPIRG/GRIPO) 

Response  considers 

OTHER  ALTERNATIVES 

Considerable  confusion  has  arisen 
from  the  article,  “Interdisciplinary 
Training  Is  Key:  Prichard,  Foley” 
(July  22),  which  states  that  the 
president  and  provost  “have  reject- 
ed a recommendation  that  would 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  a 
bachelor’s  degree  of  health  sciences 
at  U of  T.”  Yet  the  Response  of 
the  President  and  the  Provost  to 
the  Report  of  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  the  Future  of 
Health  Care  in  Ontario  (published 
as  a supplement,  July  22)  states: 
“Having  unequivocally  rejected 
the  one  interpretation,  we  want  to 
be  equally  emphatic  in  emphasiz- 
ing the  possibilities  associated  with 
the  undergraduate  study  of  health, 
health  sciences  and  related  issues. 
We  are  fully  persuaded  that  the 
University  should  consider  the 
ways  in  which  it  would  be  possible 
to  mount  a coherent  and  rigorous 
program  of  study  that  would  be 
built  around  a concern  for  health 
including  its  scientific,  social, 
economic  and  cultural  dimensions. 
Such  an  undergraduate  program 
could  well  provide  an  excellent 
background  for  entry  to  a profes- 
sional degree  in  the  health  sci- 
ences. Equally,  it  could  provide  an 
excellent  background  for  entry  to 
other  professional  programs  (law, 
social  work,  business  administra- 
tion) and  to  non-professional 
graduate  studies. 

“Many  of  the  courses  necessary 
for  such  an  undergraduate  program 
already  exist.  The  challenge  is  to 
organize  these  offerings  into  a 
coherent  set  of  courses,  supple- 
mented where  necessary  with  new 
cross-disciplinary  courses.  Many 


questions  must  be  addressed  before 
such  a program  could  be  mounted 
including  •whether  or  not  this  pro- 
gram should  be  a separate  degree 
[italics  added]  and  what  University 
division(s)  should  be  responsible 
for  it. 

“Thus,  we  will  establish  a work- 
ing group  to  study  the  content  and 
structure  of  an  educational  experi- 
ence, coordinated  through  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science  and  the 
health  science  divisions,  that 
would  lead  to  the  creation  of  ap- 
propriate undergraduate  non- 
professional  health  science  pro- 
gram(s).” 

A.  Richard  Ten  Cate 
Vice-Provost  (health  sciences) 

Pulling  together  and 

RECOGNIZING  HELP 

Mv  colleagues  and  I here  at  the 
Social  Sciences  8c  Humanities 
Research  Council  (SSHRC)  were 
most  interested  to  see  the  article 
titled  “Mill  Project  Finished  After 
32  Years”. in  the  June  10  issue  of 
The  Bulletin.  We  send  along  our 
congratulations  to  Professor  John 
Robson  and  all  those  who  gave 
their  time  and  talents  to  this  im- 
portant scholarly  publishing  pro- 
ject of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Press  over  the  years  to  bring  it  to 
such  a happy  fruition. 

We  were,  however,  rather  sur- 
prised that  your  story  made  no 
mention  of  the  major  financial 
support  provided  by  SSHRC  for 
the  Mill  project  and  for  the 
Dictionary  of  Canadian  Biography 
(to  which  the  article  also  makes 
passing  reference). 

As  Dr.  Paule  Leduc,  the  presi- 
dent of  SSHRC,  has  noted  in 
various  discussions  with  members 
of  the  university  community,  the 
important  work  being  carried  out 
by  the  social  sciences  and  humani- 
ties research  community  depends 
on  the  collaborative  efforts  of  a 
number  of  players:  researchers, 
research  administrators,  universi- 
ties, associations  and  learned  soci- 
eties, the  granting  councils  and  the 
government.  As  she  has  also  point- 
ed out,  to  be  effective  in  ensuring 
that  continued  financial  support  is 
available  for  the  work  of  our  re- 
search community,  we  must  all 
pull  together  to  achieve  broader 
recognition  within  Canadian 
society  of  the  intrinsic  and  practi- 
cal value  of  our  collective  efforts  to 
Canada’s  immediate  and  long- 
term quality  of  life.  Giving  appro- 
priate recognition  within  our  own 
community  to  the  roles  played  by 
key  contributors  — including 
SSHRC  — is  surely  the  first  step. 

Pamela  Wiggin 
Director,  Communications 

Division 

Social  Sciences  & Humanities 

Research  Council  of  Canada 


Letters  Deadlines 

Aug.  30  for  Sept.  9 
Sept.  13  for  Sept.  23 
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A Suitable  Shade  of  Green 

If  the  proposed  Faculty  of  the  Environment  is  ' too  much , too  fast,  ’ where  do  we  go? 

By  Karina  Dahlin 


m 


HE  DEBATE  ABOUT 
environmental  re- 
search and  educa- 
tion at  U of  T is 
heating  up.  Every- 
one agrees  the  Uni- 


versity should  continue  to  examine  en- 
vironmental issues,  but  opinions  vary 
on  the  best  way  to  deliver  and  present 
the  courses.  In  this  issue  The  Bulletin 
focuses  on  the  debate  and  highlights 
some  of  the  environmental  research 
projects  at  the  University. 

The  discussion  began  in  earnest  after 
the  Working  Group  on  Environmental 
Studies,  headed  by  Vice-Provost  Tony 
Melchcr,  submitted  its  report  to 
Provost  Joan  Foley  in  the  spring.  She 
is  currendy  preparing  her  response  and 
is  expected  to  recommend  a course  of 
action  this  fall.  Foley  said  in  an  inter- 
view that  she  has  received  almost  100 
responses  to  the  working  group’s  report 
and  many  of  the  respondents  wish  to 
see  the  University  pay  more  attention 
to  environmental  studies. 

U of  T is  not  known  as  a leader  in  this  field,  “although  in  some 
ways,  particularly  research,  we  may  be,”  said  Foley.  “It  is  not 
clearly  defined  what  is  going  on  in  this  area.” 

The  University  offers  environmentally  related  courses  in  a 
number  of  departments  and'runs  nine  environmental  programs 
— one  in  the  Faculty  of  Forestry,  one  in  the  Department  of 
Geography,  two  at  Innis  College,  two  at  Erindale  and  three  at 
Scarborough. 

The  working  group  recommended  that  U of  T establish  a 
Faculty  of  the  Environment  that  would  offer  BA  and  BSc  de- 
grees. The  multidepartmental  faculty  would  incorporate  the 
Faculty  of  Forestry,  evolutionists  and  ecologists  in  the 
Departments  of  Botany  and  Zoology  on  the  St.  George  cam- 
pus, the  Departments  of  Geography  and  Geology  and  Innis 
College,  which  would  become  a college  of  the  new  faculty. 


mental  studies  are  unsatisfactory  and  not  properly  organized, 
Dean  Marsha  Chandler  of  arts  and  science  said.  However,  she 
does  not  support  the  idea  of  a separate  faculty.  This  would  iso- 
late researchers  from  their  own  disciplines  and  narrow  stu- 
dents’ choices  because  they  would  have  to  be  admitted  to  the 
faculty  in  their  first  year  without  a chance  to  consider  other  dis- 
ciplines. After  reading  the  working  group’s  report,  Chandler  con- 
sulted with  other  deans  and  the  department  heads  in  her  fac- 
ulty and  wrote  a proposal  advocating  the  formation  of  a division 
of  the  environment  within  arts  and  science.  She  has  forward- 
ed the  proposal  to  the  provost  and  is  waiting  for  her  response. 

The  proposed  division  would  be  “a  highly  visible  unit”  re- 
sponsible for  all  environmental  courses  in  arts  and  science;  it 
would  strengthen  and  establish  links  with  other  faculties  to  give 
students  access  to  environmental  courses  outside  their  own 
disciplines  and  assist  in  launching  new  courses.  Undergraduate 
students  in  the  division  would  take  a double  major:  one  in 
their  own  discipline,  chemistry,  geography  or  economics,  for 


would  probably  emphasize  envi- 
ronmental sciences  but  it  would 
also  introduce  new  courses  in  en- 
vironmental ethics,  law  and  eco- 
nomics. 

The  anticipated  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Scarborough  task  force 
are  compatible  with  those  of  the 
working  group  but  may  not  com- 
plement the  recommendations 
made  by  the  dean  of  arts  and  sci- 
ence, said  Bryan.  His  committee 
has  not  discussed  Chandler’s  report 
but  Bryan  thought  her  proposal 
was  designed  for  the  St.  George 
campus  only.  If  implemented  it 
might  confuse  students  at  Erindale 
and  Scarborough  and  would  not  be 
helpful  to  the  very  active  faculty 
members  on  those  two  campuses, 
he  said. 

Chandler  does  not  expect  that 
her  proposal  will  cause  conflict 
with  the  suburban  campuses. 
Erindale  is  part  of  arts  and  sci- 
ence, she  said,  and  students  there  have  access  to  the  same 
courses  as  their  peers  downtown.  She  hopes  Scarborough  and 
arts  and  science  will  cooperate  to  increase  opportunities  for  en- 
vironmental education  at  U of  T. 


THE  RECOMMENDATION  WAS  CONTROVERSIAL. 
Professor  Jim  Gurd,  chair  of  the  Division  of  Life  Sciences 
at  Scarborough  College,  said  in  an  interview  it  is  “far  too 
ambitious”  to  start  a new  faculty  now.  “It’s  too  much,  too 
fast.  There’s  a tremendous  amount  of  inertia  in  University 
circles.  It’s  too  much  to  go  from  nothing  to  this.”  He  be- 
lieves the  recommendation  will  cause  resistance  in  the  de- 
partments that  would  be  closed.  However,  he  applauds 
the  working  group’s  initiatives  and  said  its  report  (pub- 
lished as  a supplement  to  the  April  15  issue  of  The 
Bulletin)  has  succeeded  in  stirring  up  the  debate  and 
bringing  attention  to  environmental  studies. 

Dean  Rod  Carrow  of  forestry,  a member  of  the  work- 
ing group,  strongly  supports  a new  faculty  incorporating 
forestry.  The  various  independent  environmental  programs  at 
the  University  should  be  consolidated,  he  said,  to  use  resources 
in  an  acceptable  manner  and  prevent  confusion  among  students. 
In  recent  years  enrolment  in  forestry  has  been  “much  lower  than 
we  would  like”  and  something  must  be  done  to  attract  more  stu- 
dents, said  Carrow.  Because  the  reaction  to  the  report  gener- 
ally has  been  unfavourable,  forestry  is  operating  on  the  premise 
that  it  will  have  to  do  something  other  than  joining  a Faculty 
of  the  Environment.  This  will  probably  include  arrangements 
with  arts  and  science  and  engineering  to  accept  forestry  cred- 
its but  will  not,  he  said,  spell  the  end  of  forestry  as  a separate 
faculty. 

The  working  group  expressed  what  had  not  been  stated 
clearly  before:  that  the  current  course  offerings  in  environ- 


The current  environmental  course 

OFFERING  IS  UNSATISFACTORY  AND  NOT 
PROPERLY  ORGANIZED 


example,  and  one  in  environmental  sciences  (for  science  ma- 
jors) or  environmental  studies  (for  social  science  or  humanities 
majors). 


There  are  also  plans  at  Scarborough  College  to 
streamline  environmental  courses.  Last  January  Principal  Paul 
Thompson  appointed  a task  force  to  examine  the  feasibility 
of  setting  up  a program  in  environmental  science  and  studies. 
Professor  Rorke  Bryan  of  geography  and  forestry,  chair  of  the 
task  force,  said  the  group  will  advise  Thompson  early  in  the 
fall  that  the  time  is  right  to  establish  a focused  environmen- 
tal program.  “I  would  be  very  surprised  if  such  a program  were 
not  implemented  within  one  year,”  Bryan  said.  The  program 


The  debate  has  also  focused  on  the  trend  to  create 

interdisciplinary  studies.  Professor  John  Eadie,  program  su- 
pervisor of  ecology  and  environmental  biology  at  Scarborough, 
said  a unified  approach  to  environmental  education  is  desirable 
from  an  administrative  point  of  view  and  necessary  because  of 
the  problems  caused  by  damage  to  the  environment.  But  people 
should  not  forget  the  advantages  of  strong  programs  in  each  of 
the  existing  disciplines,  Eadie  cautioned.  His  experience  as  an 
environmental  consultant  has  taught  him  the  value  of  a specialist 
training.  “What  is  needed  is  often  a good  background  in  one 
particular  area.  There  is  still  a need  for  people  who  specialize 
as  chemists,  geologists  or  biologists.”  Environmental  education 
may  be  delivered  best  in  a setting  where  several  differ- 
ent specialties  work  under  one  umbrella  organization,  he 
said. 

The  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies  (IES), 
formed  in  1974  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  interdisciplinary  research  and  con- 
tinues to  develop  in  this  direction.  This  year  a number 
of  leading  environmental  researchers  at  U of  T have 
been  cross-appointed  to  the  institute,  including  Professors 
Frances  Silverman  of  medicine,  Barry  Adams  of  civil  en- 
gineering, Joe  Whitney  of  geography  and  Bill  Vanderburg 
of  industrial  engineering. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  development  this  year  at 
IES  was  the  opening  in  January  of  a joint  venture  with 
McMaster  University,  the  Institute  of  Environment  & Health 
(see  page  10).  Its  goals  are  to  conduct  interdisciplinary  re- 
search; promote  development  of  innovative  strategies  that  pre- 
vent, control  and  manage  environmental  contamination  and 
damage;  foster  educational  programs;  provide  input  to  public 
policy,  and  encourage  public  participation  in  the  debate  about 
the  environment  and  health.  The  institute  plans  to  build  on  ex- 
isting programs  at  the  University  and  does  not  intend  to  launch 
new  courses. 

Professor  Henry  Rcgier,  director  of  IES,  said  there  was  a need 
for  an  organization  like  the  environment  and  health  group  be- 
cause his  institute  docs  not  have  a strong  health  component.  The 
future  affiliation  of  the  two  institutes  has  vet  to  be  worked 
out;  at  the  moment  they  share  resources. 
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Profile 


The  Perfect  Touch 

An  environmental  story  that  should  be  a lesson  to  us  all 
By  Carolyn  Meredith 


Gwendolyn  Perfect,  a secretary  at 
Erindale  College^  strives  to  be  a faultless 
environmentalist.  Some  people  may  say 
that  such  a lofty  ambition  could  lead  only  to  failure 
but  Perfect  says  she  is  proud  to  contribute  to  the 
greater  good  while  she  sets  an  example  for  the  rest 
of  us  at  the  University. 

I have  never  met  this  goddess  of  environmental- 
ism but  the  stories  I have  heard  about  her  have  left 
me  re-evaluating  my  own  habits  and  attitudes  about 
the  environment. 

Perfect  rises  at  five  o’clock  every  morning  to  sur- 
vey the  chemical-free  garden  surrounding  her  house 
and  to  take  her  dog  for  a walk  along  Mississauga 
Road.  When  she  comes  back  she  packs  her  midday 
fare  in  reusable  margarine  containers  and  plastic  ice 
cream  tubs  that  have  been  part  of  her  eclectic  culi- 
nary collection  since  1965.  Perfect  has  been  har- 
monizing with  nature  for  decades. 

A couple  of  years  ago  she  was  seen  in  The 
Greenery,  one  of  Erindale’s  cafeterias,  buying  a 
can  of  juice.  Back  then,  there  weren’t  any  recycling 
programs  at  the  college.  After  she  had  finished  her 
drink,  Perfect  put  the  empty  metal  can  into  her 
purse,  confiding  to  a student  at  the  next  table  that 
the  can  was  en  route  to  her  blue  box  at  home  for  re- 
cycling the  following  Tuesday. 

Though  an  annual  parking  permit  at  Erindale 
costs  only  S143,  I’m  told  Perfect  walks  the  10  blocks 
to  work  each  day,  skipping  lightly  past  a congested 
line-up  of  cars  emitting  exhaust  fumes.  She  doesn’t  own  a car 
and  says  she  never  will.  Perfect  says  the  Mississauga  Transit 
System  is  all  she  will  ever  need. 

Work  begins  as  soon  as  she  reaches  the  South  Building. 


Everywhere  there  is  recyclable  material  lying  in  wait.  As  she  pass- 
es through  the  entrance  to  the  building,  she  asks  a student  to 
retrieve  the  cigarette  butt  he  has  flicked  on  to  the  cement  stairs. 
Once  inside  she  stoops  to  pick  up  a couple  of  the  crumpled  news- 


papers and  empty  pop  bottles  scattered  about  the 
Meeting  Place.  In  her  department,  word  has  it  that 
Perfect  meticulously  gathers  the  coffee  grounds  to 
be  deposited  in  her  own  backyard  compost.  She 
hopes  to  start  a compost  at  the  office  in  the  fall. 

Years  ago  Perfect  annoyed  co-workers  with  her 
compulsive  recycling  habits.  It’s  clear  her  convic- 
tions are  becoming  stronger,  say  colleagues,  but 
they  are  beginning  to  see  things  her  way,  especially 
after  mandatory  recycling  programs  started  at 
Erindale  last  year.  Now  no  one  would  be  caught 
dead  throwing  a piece  of  paper  into  a “normal” 
garbage  can  and  people  say  it’s  nice  to  have  some- 
one in  the  department  smile  encouragingly  when 
they  rinse  their  coffee  mugs  and  avoid  using 
styrofoam  cups. 

Erindale’s  “Eco  Ann  Landers”  loves  resolving 
people’s  environmental  quandaries.  One  man  was 
confused  about  plastic  forks.  The  utensil  was  ob- 
viously not  a candidate  for  the  glass  or  pop  can  re- 
cycling bins  and  it  seemed  too  durable  to  be  tossed 
in  the  garbage.  Plastic  products  are  not  yet  recycled 
at  the  college.  The  man  wanted  to  know  if  there 
was  an  alternative  way  to  dispose  of  the  fork. 
Pausing  to  consider  the  dilemma  for  just  a moment, 
Perfect  remembered  the  slogan  “reduce,  reuse, 
recycle.”  Because  the  man  had  already  used  the 
fork,  she  suggested  he  keep  it  to  use  again  and 
asked  that  he  refrain  from  picking  up  plastic  cut- 
lery in  the  future. 

Recycling  bins  and  blue  boxes  scattered  throughout  the 
University  are  bulging  with  waste  but  the  contents  of  person- 
al wastepaper  baskets  show  that  more  can  be  done.  It’s  clear  that 
nobody  is  Perfect. 
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Apple®  SuperDrive™,  which  lets  the 
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the  LC  includes  an  020  Processor  Direct 
Slot,  which  lets  you  extend  the  system’s 
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Why  Don’t  We  Fly 
Like  Birds  in  the  Sky? 

A geologist  examines  the  dangers  of  airplane  emissions 
By  Carolyn  Meredith 


O 


OLLUTION  LEVELS  WILL  REACH  UNACCEPT- 
able  levels  in  the  next  few  years  if  three  new 
runways  are  built  at  Lester  B.  Pearson 
International  Airport,  says  Professor  Judy 
Patterson  of  geological  sciences  at  Erindale 
College. 

Working  as  a consultant  for  Transport  2000,  a public  advo- 
cacy group  promoting  environmentally,  socially  and  econom- 
ically sustainable  public  transportation  policies  and  actions, 
Patterson  is  studying  the  impact  of  jet  aircraft  emissions  on  the 
environment.  She  opposes  the  construction  of  the  runways 
and  says  the  plan  to  do  so  conflicts  with  Canada’s  internation- 
al commitments.  At  a conference  on  climate  change  in  Toronto 
in  1988,  the  federal  government  agreed  to  an  international  pro- 
tocol to  reduce  carbon  dioxide  emissions  by  20  percent  by  2005 
and,  four  years  earlier,  to  reduce  oxides  of  nitrogen  emissions 
to  1987  levels  by  1994. 

The  new  runways  will  increase  the  amount  of  air 
traffic,  causing  emission  levels  to  rise  beyond  those 
levels,  Patterson  said.  “We  believe  that  the  ques- 
tion of  runway  expansion  and  more  air  traffic 
should  be  examined  in  light  of  the  concept  of  sus- 
tainable development  and  the  commitments 
Canada  has  made  to  reduce  the  levels  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  oxides  of  nitrogen.” 

Patterson  and  Gordon  Woodmansey,  a con- 
sultant and  a computer  programmer,  were  hired  by 
Transport  2000  in  January  1990  to  study  the  emis- 
sions at  Canada’s  busiest  airport.  The  study  was 
commissioned  as  a response  to  the  proposal  in 
1989  by  Transport  Canada  to  build  two  addi- 
tional runways  at  the  airport.  (The  government  an- 
nounced in  the  fall  of  1990  that,  in  fact,  it  was  considering  three 
new  runways.) 

The  researchers  submitted  one  report  in  March  1990  outlining 
potential  environmental  problems  with  the  proposed  runways. 
They  completed  a second  report  last  month  evaluating  the 
government’s  environmental  impact  statement  for  the  project 
and  reiterating  their  concerns.  The  government  is  expected 
soon  to  announce  the  date  of  the  public  hearings  that  will  de- 
cide the  fate  of  the  runways. 

Last  May,  Patterson  spoke  on  the  subject  at  the  Geological 
Association  of  Canada  symposium  Geochemical  Aspects  of 
Global  Change  held  in  Toronto.  She  is  also  preparing  two 
academic  papers  on  the  environmental  impact  of  the  emis- 


sions and  the  use  of  microcomputers  for  cataloguing  the 
emissions. 


Aircraft  emissions  are  not  only  of  interest  to 
chemists  and  engineers  but  to  geologists  as  well.  “A  lot  of 
people  think  geology  is  just  old  rocks,  but  geology  is  the  study 
of  the  planet  Earth  and  today  people  are  considered  a geolog- 
ical agent  of  change.  The  order  and  magnitude  of  our  activi- 
ties here  on  Earth  have  reached  the  size  of  geological  phe- 
nomena,” says  Patterson,  who  is  particularly  interested  in  the 
impact  of  fossil  fuel  burning.  The  atmosphere  is  part  of  the  earth 
system,  so  it  is  a natural  extension  for  geologists  to  study  the 
chemical  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  she  says. 

Using  figures  from  Transport  Canada,  Patterson  and 
Woodmansey  have  estimated  the  amount  and  type  of  various 


by  the  wind  to  damage  crops  and  forests  and  it  poses  a risk  to 
human  health  far  away  from  where  the  pollution  is  actually 
generated. 

In  global  terms,  the  chemical  pollutants  mix  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, possibly  contributing  to  global  warming,  or  the  green- 
house effect.  Oxides  of  nitrogen  emitted  by  the  planes  aid  in  the 
depletion  of  the  ozone  layer  and  form  acid  rain. 

The  next  natural  step  in  the  study  of  airport  traffic  is  a study 
of  other  types  of  transportation  leading  to  a comparison  of 
emissions.  Only  then  is  it  possible  to  make  informed  judgements 
about  the  kinds  of  transportation  that  are  least  damaging  to  the 
environment,  Patterson  says. 


While  business  people  fly  across  the 

COUNTRY  TO  MEET  A CLIENT  FOR  DINNER, 

Patterson  continues  to  track  the 

IMPACT  OF  AIRPLANE  EMISSIONS 


chemical  pollutants  emitted  by  planes  at  the  airport  now  and 
in  the  future.  They  also  discuss  how  these  emissions  affect  the 
environment  at  local,  regional  and  global  levels. 

Their  studies  support  what  other  investigations  have  found 
— that  chemical  pollutants  have  a direct  effect  on  the  imme- 
diate environment  surrounding  the  airport.  Hydrocarbons  and 
oxides  of  nitrogen  combine  in  the  presence  of  sunlight  to  form 
photochemical  smog  and  ground-level  ozone.  The  smog  reduces 
visibility  and  causes  respiratory  tract  and  eye  irritations.  The 
ozone  also  causes  damage  to  rubber,  paint  and  some  plastics  and 
dyes. 

At  the  regional  level,  ground-level  ozone,  a major  component 
of  smog,  is  a significant  problem.  The  pollution  can  be  carried 


Already  Patterson’s  conclusion  seems  evident.  There 

is  little  doubt  the  construction  of  three  additional  runways  will 
allow  for  an  increase  in  air  traffic  which,  in  turn, 
will  cause  more  pollution  to  be  emitted  into  the 
atmosphere  and  endanger  life  on  Earth. 
Unfortunately  the  solution  to  the  problem  is 
more  complex. 

Government  documents  refer  to  the  proposed 
runways  as  a “medium-term  measure”  which 
would  temporarily  curb  the  problem  of  conges- 
tion in  the  Toronto  area.  In  other  words,  plan- 
ners expect  air  traffic  will  continue  to  increase,  a 
trend  that  is  reflected  in  statistics  showing  a 
10, 000- fold  escalation  in  air  travel  between  1963 
and  1990. 

The  ultimate  problem,  says  Patterson,  is  our 
growth-oriented  economy.  Today  family  va- 
cations in  the  Caribbean  are  commonplace  and 
business  people  fly  across  the  country  to  meet  a client  for 
dinner. 

While  they  do,  Patterson  continues  to  track  the  impact  of 
the  pollutants  and  document  the  findings.  She  is  not  naive 
in  her  pursuit  — “I’m  sure  the  runways  will  be  built”  — but 
hopes  her  work  will  draw  people’s  attention  to  the  effects  of 
unlimited  growth.  “Maybe  if  all  this  was  brought  to  people’s 
attention,  they  would  start  to  do  business  differently.” 

To  those  who  worry  about  the  morals  of  jumping  on  a plane, 
Patterson  is  prepared  to  say  that  the  extra  pollution  caused  by 
air  travel  is  an  acceptable  trade-off  for  a speedy  flight.  But 
only  for  long  distance  travels.  To  those  who  plan  to  meet  a col- 
league for  dinner  in  Montreal  she  says:  take  the  train. 
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EN VI R QNMENTAL  L AW 


The  Greening  of  the  Courts 

Environmental  activists  and  industry  turn  to  the  statute  books 
— and  beyond — for  guidance  and  support 
by  David  Todd 


T WAS  ONE  OF  THOSE  ANOMALIES  IN  ENVIRONMEN- 
tal  law  that  had  long  puzzled  Don  Dewees.  Sulphur 
dioxide  pollution  from  Sudbury’s  nickel  smelting 
plants,  he  knew,  had  done  quite  a bit  of  damage  to 
nearby  forests  and  farmland  in  the  early  decades  of  this 
century.  Given  that  courts  in  Ontario  have  always 
tended  to  uphold  the  rights  of  property  owners,  there  ought  to 
have  been  a long  history  of  lawsuits  against  these  polluters.  And 
yet  there  wasn’t. 

Professor  Dewees,  who  teaches  in  both  the  Department  of 
Economics  and  the  Faculty  of  Law,  rooted  about  in  the  liter- 
ature and  eventually  turned  up  the  answer.  Beginning  around 
1910,  it  seems,  a number  of  farmers  did  indeed  bring  lawsuits 
against  local  smelters.  In  1917  a judge  of  the  Ontario  Supreme 
Court  decided  the  first  of  a trio  of  such  cases;  he  awarded 
damages  but  refused  to  grant  an  injunction  that  would  have  cur- 
tailed the  pollution  that  was  causing  the  farmers  so  much  harm. 
He  argued  that  it  made  little  sense  to  issue  an  order  that  would 
effectively  close  down  a massive  economic  enterprise  in  order 
to  protect  a few  small  farmers.  The  provincial  government, 
for  its  part,  made  no  effort  at  the  time  to  regulate  emissions.  It 
did,  however,  pass  legislation  in  1921  barring  lawsuits  against 
smelters. 

Was  the  judge  correct  in  the  1917  decision?  Dewees  thinks 
not.  Given  their  enormous  competitive  advantages,  and  the  tech- 
nologies available  to  them,  the  smelting  companies  could  prob- 
ably have  absorbed  the  cost  of  some  pollution  control  without 
putting  themselves  out  of  business.  “My  reading  of  the  evidence 
is  that  in  this  case  the  courts  were  probably  too  generous  to  in- 
dustry,” Dewees  says. 

He  believes  that  Ontario  courts  have  generally  been  “pretty 
protective  of  the  environment.”  The  story  of  the  Sudbury 
smelters  represents  a striking  exception  to  the  rule.  It  also  re- 
veals something  of  the  provincial  government’s  attitude  earlier 
in  the  century  toward  environmental  regulation.  In  all,  it  makes 
an  instructive  case  study  for  the  research  in  which  Dewees  is  cur- 
rently engaged  — research  addressing  some  fundamental  ques- 
tions in  the  realm  of  environmental  law. 


Once  dismissed  as  a field  of  marginal  significance,  en 
vironmental  law  has  attracted  steadily  increasing 
interest  in  recent  years.  With  public  pressure 
compelling  governments  to  take  new  legislative 
and  regulatory  measures  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment, corporations  need  a thorough  grasp  of  the 
intricacies  of  the  law  simply  to  ensure  that  they  stay 
on  the  right  side  of  it.  Likewise,  environmental- 
ists must  be  familiar  with  the  existing  legal  frame- 
work in  order  to  lobby  effectively  for  further 
change,  or  to  fight  polluters. 

Paul  Muldoon,  counsel  and  director  of  pro- 
grams for  the  activist  group  Pollution  Probe, 
teaches  a course  on  environmental  law  at  the 
University’s  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies. 

Enrolment  in  the  12-week  course,  aimed  pri- 
marily at  people  in  the  applied  sciences,  is  at  full 
capacity.  Muldoon  says  most  law  schools  now 
offer  at  least  one  course  on  the  subject  — U of  T’s 
Faculty  of  Law  has  two  — while  a growing  num- 
ber of  large  law  firms  have  members  who  specialize 
in  environmental  law.  That’s  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  situation 
in  the  early  1980s  when  Muldoon,  then  a law  student  at  McGill, 
decided  to  do  his  graduate  degree  in  environmental  law. 

“It  barely  existed  as  a specialized  field,”  he  says.  “It’s  still 
pretty  minor  compared  to  others,  but  it  is  much  more  a le- 
gitimate mainstream  field  that  it  once  was.  You  see  a lot  more 


people  in  law  schools  going  into  environmental  law.” 

Zen  Makuch,  a counsel  with  the  Canadian  Environmental 
Law  Association  (CELA),  sees  a growing  interest  for  envi- 
ronmental law  outside  academe.  A non-profit  organization 
dedicated  to  using  the  law  to  protect  the  environment,  CELA 
provides  legal  advice  and  assistance  to  the  public  on  environ- 
mental matters.  Increasingly,  Makuch  says,  CELA  finds  citi- 
zens expressing  a willingness  to  take  legal  measures  in  the  in- 
terest of  pollution  protection. 

“They’re  putting  aside  their  fear  of  formal  dispute  resolution 
processes  like  the  courts.  They’re  doing  it  because  they  believe 
the  environment  is  something  that  goes  beyond  their  person- 
al fears.” 


At  U of  T,  where  expertise  in  environmental  law  is 
still  a relatively  scarce  commodity,  Dewees  enjoys  the  unoffi- 
cial status  of  resident  authority.  Not  that  he  ever  planned  it  that 
way.  In  fact,  he  says,  his  interest  in  the  subject  developed  almost 
by  accident.  With  an  LLB  and  a fascination  for  transportation 
issues,  he  began  studying  automotive  pollution  control  while 
doing  his  graduate  work  in  economics  in  the  late  1960s.  This 
led  him  to  the  broader  field  of  environmental  economics  and 
eventually  to  a consideration  of  the  legal  questions  linked  to  pol- 
lution control. 

The  project  Dewees  is  now  completing  originated  as  part  of 
a study  on  the  liability  of  enterprises  for  various  types  of  per- 
sonal injury,  launched  in  1987  by  the  American  Law  Institute 
to  address  the  concern  in  the  United  States  that  lawsuits  had 
run  wild.  Dewees  and  Professor  Michael  Trebilcock  of  the 
Faculty  of  Law  were  asked  in  1989  to  weigh  the  relative  effec- 
tiveness of  civil  litigation  using  tort  law  (which  concerns  indi- 
vidual responsibility  for  injuries)  versus  government  regula- 
tion as  a means  of  deterring  wrongful  behaviour  and  com- 
pensating victims.  Dewees  chose  to  study  the  record  on  pollu- 
tion control. 

The  accumulated  evidence,  he  concluded,  leaves  little  doubt: 
private  lawsuits  have  generally  been  of  little  use  in  controlling 
pollution.  Even  if  a citizen  launching  a suit  has  a well-estab- 
lished principle  of  law  on  his  or  her  side,  marshalling  enough 
evidence  to  win  the  case  can  prove  extremely  difficult. 


TO  STAY  ON  THE  RIGHT  SIDE  OF  THE  LAW, 
CORPORATIONS  NEED  TO  KNOW 


THE  LEGAL  INTRICACIES 


ENVIRONMENTALISTS  MUST  KNOW 


THE  EXISTING  LEGAL  FRAMEWORK 


IF  THEY  ARE  TO  CHANGE  IT 


“Especially  in  a polluted  city,  it’s  tough  for  a property  owner 
to  prove  that  a particular  manufacturer  is  the  one  discharging 
the  pollution  that,  say,  caused  his  trees  to  die.”  According  to 
Dcwees,  most  of  the  progress  that  North  Americans  have  seen 
on  particular  pollution  problems  has  come  as  a result  of  gov- 
ernment regulation. 


Progress  has  sometimes  been  impressive.  In  the  US, 

for  example,  federal  control  efforts  helped  bring  about  a 90  per- 
cent cut  in  automobile  lead  emissions  between  1970  and  1985. 
Limits  on  the  phosphorous  content  of  cleaning  materials  in  most 
Great  Lakes  jurisdictions,  coupled  with  better  sewage  treatment, 
resulted  in  improved  water  quality  in  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
Ontario  between  1970  and  1986.  And  controls  adopted  by  the 
Ontario  government  in  1969  reduced  sulphur  dioxide  emissions 
from  Sudbury  smelters  by  one-third  between  1970  and  1985. 
Emissions  are  expected  to  be  one-sixth  their  1970  level  by 
1995. 

On  the  other  hand,  governments  have  at  times  been  painful- 
ly slow  to  tackle  problems  in  the  environmental  realm.  In  the 
case  of  the  Sudbury  smelters,  the  provincial  government  had  ev- 
idence of  the  need  for  action  on  emissions  as  early  as  1917  — 
more  than  50  years  before  it  actually  stepped  forward  with 
regulations. 

Lack  of  political  will  may  be  one  of  the  causes  of  slow 
progress.  But  the  absence  of  swift  action  also  reflects  the  dif- 
ficulty of  drafting  environmental  laws  and  regulations.  “If  you’re 
regulating  a toxic  chemical,  you  have  to  understand  the  source 
of  the  chemical,  the  nature  of  the  harm  it  causes,  the  industry 
that  discharges  it,  the  control  technology  and  so  on,  before  you 
can  conceive  of  a reasonable  regulation,”  Dewees  says. 

However,  according  to  CELA’s  Makuch,  both  federal  and 
provincial  governments  have  tended  to  do  a poor  job  of  enforcing 
the  laws  and  regulations  that  already  exist.  Ontario’s  key  envi- 
ronmental statutes  provide  suitably  stiff  penalties  for  polluters 
— including  fines  of  as  much  as  $2  million  a day  for  corpora- 
tions. But  although  the  Ministry  of  the  Environment  investi- 
gated some  1,100  of  the  4,800  known  environmental  violations 
in  the  province  last  year,  it  launched  prosecutions  in  just  264 
cases  — mostly,  Makuch  says,  because  it  lacks  the  money  and 
personnel  needed  to  undertake  a more  vigorous  program  of 
enforcement. 

Pat  Hollett,  assistant  director  of  the  ministry’s  investiga- 
tions and  enforcement  branch,  which  was  established  in  1985, 
says  the  province  is  making  impressive  strides  on  enforcement. 
But  she  concedes  that  the  available  resources  still  fall  short  of 
current  needs.  The  branch’s  58  investigators  each  carry  ap- 
proximately 20  cases  at  any  given  time;  most  police  forces  view 
the  ideal  caseload  as  10  per  officer.  “It’s  difficult 
for  us  to  do  everything,”  Hollett  says. 

The  federal  government’s  record  is  even  less  im- 
pressive. (Environment  is  an  area  of  shared 
federal  and  provincial  responsibility,  although 
the  provinces  have  traditionally  dominated). 
Environment  Canada,  which  has  enforcement 
authority  under  both  the  Canadian  Environmental 
Protection  Act  and  the  sections  of  the  Fisheries 
Act  dealing  with  water  pollution  prevention,  con- 
ducted 176  investigations  in  the  1989-90  fiscal  year 
and  initiated  a grand  total  of  seven  prosecutions. 
“Federal  enforcement,”  said  Paul  Muldoon,  “is  just 
unacceptable.” 

In  Ontario,  at  least,  the  provincial  government 
is  taking  a demonstrably  tougher  approach  to 
pollution  control.  The  Ministry  of  the 
Environment’s  prosecutions  of  polluters,  while 
still  too  few  to  satisfy  environmentalists,  have 
tripled  since  1985-86.  And  the  average  fine  im- 
posed by  the  courts  has  doubled  in  the  past  five  years  to  near- 
ly $11,000.  The  province  has  also,  since  the  mid-1980s,  made 
substantial  additions  to  its  array  of  enforcement  tools.  The 
maximum  fines  for  offenders  have  been  increased.  And  the  min- 
istry can  now  order  polluters  to  clean  up  the  messes  they  cre- 
ate — a good  way  to  capture  a company’s  attention,  given  that 
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the  price  tag  for  pollution  cleanup  can  make  the  average  fine  ap- 
pear relatively  insignificant. 

Ontario’s  environmental  statutes  also  provide  for  jail  terms 
of  up  to  one  year  for  polluters.  So  far,  the  Ontario  courts  have 
handed  down  such  a sentence  just  once:  15  days  in  jail  last  year 
for  one  of  the  officers  of  a Belleville  holding  firm,  after  chem- 
icals from  waste  drums  buried  on  company  property  entered 
nearby  water  supplies. 

While  activists  favour  a hard-line  approach  by  government 
on  pollution  control,  manufacturers  believe  environmental  so- 
lutions are  more  likely  to  result  from  consensus  among  gov- 
ernment, business  and  the  general  public.  “Industry  members 
recognize  that  they  have  been  part  of  the  problem,”  says  Doreen 
Henley,  a lawyer  and  director  of  environmental  affairs  for  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers’  Association.  “But  they  believe  that  in 
order  to  find  solutions,  they  have  to  be  part  of  the  discussions 
and  negotiations.  These  are  broad-based  problems  and  they  are 
going  to  require  broad-based  solutions.” 


As  far  as  Dewees  is  concerned,  there  is 
little  alternative  but  to  “rely  overwhelmingly  on 
government  regulation  to  deal  with  the  environ- 
mental problems  of  the  1990s.” 

Makuch,  on  the  other  hand,  says  legal  action  by 
citizens  has  a useful  role  to  play  in  any  strategy  of 
environmental  protection.  Where  appropriate, 

CELA  encourages  both  civil  suits  and  private 
prosecutions  — cases  in  which  a citizen,  seeing 
what  he  or  she  believes  to  be  a violation,  assumes 
the  role  of  a government  prosecutor  to  enforce  the 
relevant  laws  and  regulations.  He  acknowledges  the 
limitations  of  such  tools,  but  adds,  “they  do  put 
companies  on  notice  that  you  mean  business. 

They  cause  governments  to  recognize  that  a le- 
gitimate public  concern  exists  about  a problem  and 
may  embarrass  them  into  doing  something.” 

Occasionally  citizens  score  substantial  successes.  In  May  a 
provincial  court  judge  awarded  London-area  farmers  Peter  and 
Erika  Nippa  $103,500  in  a suit  against  a privately  owned  land- 
fill site  on  the  property  adjoining  their  own  and  ordered  clo- 
sure of  the  site.  Environmental  problems  associated  with  the 
landfill  had  disrupted  the  couple’s  farming  operations  and 


forced  them  to  give  up  growing  crops  on  much  of  their  land. 
The  Nippas,  assisted  by  CELA,  launched  an  action  in  1984.  The 
landfill  operator  has  appealed  the  court  decision. 

In  many  cases,  Paul  Muldoon  added,  environmental  groups 
go  to  court  to  achieve  strategic  goals  rather  than  to  make  an  im- 
mediate difference  on  a specific  problem.  In  the  1989  case  in- 
volving Saskatchewan’s  Rafferty-Alameda  dam,  a federal  court 
accepted  the  argument  from  environmentalists  that  Ottawa 
has  a legal  obligation  to  conduct  environmental  assessments  of 
provincial  projects  touching  on  areas  of  federal  jurisdiction.  The 
decision  didn’t  stop  the  $140  million  dam  project,  Muldoon  said, 
“but  now  we  know  we  can  ensure  that  the  federal  government 
complies  with  its  own  rules.” 

However,  citizens  who  want  to  use  the  legal  system  as  a 
mechanism  for  environmental  protection  must  contend  with 
some  serious  obstacles.  Court  action,  for  a start,  demands  enor- 
mous amounts  of  time  and  money.  Moreover,  current  stand- 


ing rules  effectively  prevent  individuals  from  launching  civil  pro- 
ceedings to  stop  environmental  damage  unless  they  happen  to 
be  personally  affected.  “If  legal  remedies  haven’t  been  that  ef- 
fective,” Muldoon  said,  “it’s  because  there  are  unnecessary 
problems  in  using  them.  And  that’s  one  of  the  things  that  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  through  reforms.” 


In  the  Speech  from  the  Ti  ironf.  fast  fait,  the  provin- 
cial  government  committed  itself  to  introducing  an  environ- 
mental bill  of  rights  and  is  now  in  the  process  of  drafting  the 
legislation.  The  bill  is  expected  not  only  to  ensure  greater  pub- 
lic access  to  the  courts  but  also  to  provide  for  more  public  in- 
volvement in  such  government  environmental  decisions  as  the 
setting  of  standards  and  the  issuance  of  pollution  permits. 

Industry  representatives  have  voiced  concern  about  the  idea 
of  opening  the  door  to  more  environmental  litigation.  “It  main- 
tains the  confrontational  approach,”  Henley  says.  “And  there 
is  considerable  debate  about  whether  it  will  introduce  more 
problems  than  it  will  solve.  It  would  be  moving  public  policy 
decision  making  into  the  courts  and  the  question  is  whether 
that’s  the  place  for  it.” 

Dewees  shares  that  concern.  “I  worry  that  we’ll  end  up 
burying  the  courts  in  this  litigation  when  we  might  get  a better 
result  putting  our  resources  into  better  regulations  and 
enforcement.” 

The  proposed  environmental  bill  of  rights  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  says  Muldoon.  “I  think 
citizens  have  always  felt  disenfranchised  from 
participating  in  the  policy  world  as  well  as  in  the 
legal  world.  This  would  be  a way  of  dealing  with 
that  frustration,  by  including  the  public  in  a rou- 
tine, formal  way  in  decisions  that  are  going  to  af- 
fect their  environment.” 

But  innovative  ideas  should  not  stop  with  the 
introduction  of  the  bill,  Muldoon  adds. 
Governments  have  spent  the  past  two  decades  try- 
ing to  set  safe  discharge  levels  for  chemical  pol- 
lutants. “Maybe  we  should  start  asking  whether 
there  are  certain  chemicals  that  simply  shouldn’t 
be  used  or  generated  or  released  at  all  because 
they’re  so  harmful.  Instead  of  asking  what  the 
magical  ‘safe’  level  is,  maybe  we  should  start  iden- 
tifying some  chemicals  to  be  banned.” 

With  so  much  to  be  done  in  the  field,  envi- 
ronmental law  will  doubtless  attract  growing  numbers  of  lawyers 
in  years  to  come,  Muldoon  says.  “It’s  going  to  be  exciting  for 
them  because  they’ll  have  a role  to  play  in  developing  and  im- 
plementing new  laws.” 

Besides,  he  adds,  “it’s  a very  young  field,  so  it’s  not  as  if  it’s 
overpopulated.  It’s  not  like  real  estate.  Everybody's,  in  real  estate.” 


“If  you’re  regulating  a toxic  chemical, 

YOU  HAVE  TO  UNDERSTAND  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE 
CHEMICAL,  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  HARM  IT  CAUSES, 
THE  INDUSTRY  THAT  DISCHARGES  IT,  THE 
CONTROL  TECHNOLOGY  AND  SO  ON  ” 

Don  Dewees 
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Project  Health 

New  U of  T /McMaster  joint  venture  seeks 
answers  to  problems  posed  by  our  environment 
By  Karina  Dahlin 


The  Institute  of  Environment  & Health 
(IEH)  will  try  to  bring  clarity  to  a debate  that 
has  people  rolling  their  eyes  exclaiming  “no 
matter  what  we  eat  or  do,  it’s  bad  for  us.”  The  new  joint 
venture  between  U ofT  and  McMaster  University  was 
launched  in  January  and  currently  involves  20  to  30  re- 
searchers working  on  four  projects. 

It’s  a tall  order  to  help  the  public  understand  if  and 
when  something  is  harmful,  says  Professor  Martin  Taylor 
of  the  Department  of  Geography  at  McMaster 
University,  interim  co-director  of  IEH.  “But  we  have  to 
confront  the  question  because  there’s  a great  deal  of  un- 
certainty in  that  area.  Judgements  must  be  made  on  the 
best  evidence  available.”  In  many  cases  pronouncements 
on  environmental  health  effects  are  based  on  investiga- 
tions that  are  not  rigorous  enough,  he  said. 

Professor  Frances  Silverman  of  U ofT’s  Department 
of  Medicine  and  the  Gage  Research  Institute  is  the 
other  interim  co-director.  She  says  a study  that  only  re- 
ports the  results  of  a laboratory  experiment  is  usually  not 
sufficient  to  address  complex  questions  about  environ- 
mental health  effects.  A thorough  risk  assessment  that 
considers  factors  such  as  a community’s  actual  level  of  ex- 
posure could  lead  to  a different  interpretation  of  what  is 
harmful  than  a laboratory  study  that  only  reports  how  a 
rodent  reacts  to  the  highest  or  low- 
est level  of  exposure  that  may  occur 
in  the  community.  “There  may  be 
things  we  can  live  with  and  are  will- 
ing to  live  with,”  said  Silverman. 

IEH  will  be  neither  an  apologist 
for  polluters  nor  an  advocate  for 
special  interest  groups.  “We’d  like  to 
think  we  are  building  toward  con- 
sensus, setting  up  a network  of  var- 
ious groups  that  will  try  to  sort  out  what  our  priorities 
are,”  Taylor  said. 

The  key  to  the  institute’s  success  is  interdisciplinary 
work.  Although  the  collaborative  approach  may  not 
produce  the  conclusive  answers  so  eagerly  sought  by  the 
public,  members  say  the  participation  of  scientists  from 
a wide  range  of  disciplines  will  provide  a more  realistic 
context  for  a study. 


Silverman  and  Professor  David  Pengelly  of  the 
Departments  of  Medicine  and  Engineering  Physics  at 
McMaster  are  principal  investigators  in  a study  of  the  re- 
lationship of  air  pollution  and  health.  The  provincial  en- 
vironment ministry  awarded  the  group  $45,000  in  June 
to  correlate  the  data  of  two  surveys  — the  Ontario 
Health  Survey,  conducted  by  the  Ministry  of  Health 
from  June  to  November  1990  of  more  than  40,000 
people  in  the  province’s  42  public  health  units,  and  the 
Air  Quality  Index,  implemented  in  1988  by  the  envi- 
ronment ministry  to  measure  eight  indicators  of  air  qual- 
ity hourly  at  32  sites  across  the  province. 

The  comparison  of  the  two  government  surveys  will 


help  to  determine  if  the  variability  of  health  problems 
across  the  province  is  influenced  by  differences  in  air 
quality. 

Taylor  is  principal  investigator  of  two  projects,  both 
of  which  consider  people’s  perceptions  of  what  is  healthy. 
In  a six-month  feasibility  study  funded  by  the  Ministry 
of  Health  and  the  Halton  Regional  Health  Department, 
Taylor  and  four  co-investigators  will  try  to  determine  if 
a community  study  near  a petroleum  refinery  in  Oakville 
would  yield  any  conclusive  results. 

People  living  near  the  refinery  say  emissions  are  caus- 
ing acute  health  effects  such  as  nausea,  vomiting,  itchy 
skin  and  breathing  difficulties.  Last  year  they  asked  their 
local  medical  officer  to  conduct  a community  health 
study.  Before  a decision  to  conduct  such  a study  is  made, 
Taylor’s  team  will  review  relevant  literature  on  commu- 
nity health  effects  of  other  refinery  emissions.The 
Oakville  case  is  typical  of  many  where  perceived  health 
risks  may  be  as  important  as  actual  physical  risks,  says 
Taylor.  In  such  cases,  the  solution  may  go  beyond  a re- 
duction of  emissions.  It  is  also  important  to  invite  resi- 
dents and  other  concerned  parties  to  help  set  the  objec- 
tives of  the  study.  This  participation  gives  them  a chance 
to  understand  the  results. 

Taylor’s  second  research  project  examines  the  psy- 
chosocial impacts  of  the  solid  waste 
incinerator  in  Hamilton,  the 
Hamilton-Wentworth  regional 
landfill  site  in  Glanbrook  and  the 
new  landfill  site  in  Milton.  With 
eight  other  researchers  Taylor  is 
gathering  data  on  awareness, 
knowledge,  concern  and  action 
among  250  households  at  each  of 
the  three  sites. 

In  the  past,  studies  of  the  human  health  effects  of  ex- 
posure to  contaminants  have  concentrated  on  physical  re- 
sponses, for  example,  cancer  and  reproductive  problems. 
There  is  now  a growing  recognition  of  psychological 
and  social  health  effects,  ranging  from  fear  and  anger  to 
family  disruption,  social  isolation  and  stigmatization  of 
a community.  Taylor’s  two-year  project  is  funded  by 
the  Ministry  of  the  Environment  and  is  part  of  the  min- 
istry’s stated  research  needs  for  1990-95.  The  Canadian 
Mental  Health  Association  also  sponsors  the  project. 

Professor  Henry  Regier,  director  of  the  Institute  for 
Environmental  Studies,  and  Professor  Evert  Niebor  of 
the  Department  of  Biochemistry  and  the  Occupational 
Health  Program  at  McMaster  University  are  principal  in- 
vestigators of  a study  completed  this  month.  Their  seven- 
member  team  described  uses  of  Lake  Ontario  that  have 
become  impaired  and  found  that  of  14  beneficial  uses  — 
including  fish  and  wildlife  consumption,  aesthetic-look- 
ing waterfronts,  good  drinking  water  and  clear  water  for 
agriculture  and  industry  — only  one  was  not  impaired: 
good  fish  flavour.  The  pollutants  entered  the  lake  with 
such  materials  as  sewage,  fertilizers,  pesticides,  fire  re- 
tardants and  industrial  by-products. 


Perceptions  are 

OFTEN  AS  IMPORTANT 
AS  ACTUAL  RISKS 
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Urban  Urgency 

Study  of 22  Canadian  cities  shows  explosion  of  initiatives 

By  Jane  Stirling 


M NV1RONMENTAL  CONCERNS  ARE  HIGH 
on  the  public  agenda  — people  want 
action  and  politicians  are  listening.  A 
U ofT  study  of  22  Canadian  cities  shows  that 
in  the  last  couple  of  years  there  has  been  an  ex- 
plosion of  initiatives  focused  on  sustaining  and 
improving  our  communities. 

“Most  municipalities  arc  responding  to  pub- 
lic pressure  on  improving  the  environment  but 
struggling  with  how  to  do  it,”  said  Professor 
Virginia  Maclarcn  of  the  Department  of 
Geography  and  the  Institute  of  Environmental 
Studies.  Her  survey  completed  in  June  looks  at 
how  the  cities  cope  with  the  idea  of  sustainable 
development  in  the  1990s. 

Sustainable  development  is  a term  that  was 
popularized  in  1987  by  the  Brundtland 
Commission  — a group  of  international  rep- 
resentatives from  developed  and  developing 
nations  that  examined  population  and  envi- 
ronmental problems.  The  term  describes  de- 
velopment that  does  not  damage  the  physical, 
social,  cultural  or  economic  environments  or  af- 
fect the  ability  of  future  generations  to  meet 
their  needs. 

In  her  survey  Maclaren  discovered  that  al- 
most all  initiatives  relate  to  the  physical  en- 
vironment and  of  these,  the  majority  deal 
with  waste  management  or  energy  efficiency. 
Many  cities  have  instituted  blue  box  pro- 
grams, composting  and  fine  paper  recycling. 
Peterborough  has  gone  a step  further  and 
approved  the  concept  of  making  household- 
ers pay  for  the  amount  of  garbage  they  set  out 
for  pickup. 

Energy  conservation  initiatives  such  as  using 


more  efficient  indoor  and  outdoor  lighting, 
better  insulation  and  public  transit  are  em- 
phasized in  other  cities.  This  year  Toronto  es- 
tablished an  energy  efficiency  office.  One  of  its 
goals  is  to  help  reduce  carbon  dioxide  emissions 
by  20  percent  by  2005. 

Some  municipalities  are  considering  plans  to 
cope  with  future  growth.  Regina  is  examining 
the  concept  of  sustainable  subdivisions  that 
would  include  pedestrian  and  bicycle  paths, 
accessible  public  transit,  stores  near  to  resi- 
dential areas  and  high-efficiency  houses.  Others 
are  looking  at  the  “compact  urban  form”  that 
encourages  more  housing  close  to  places  of 
employment  in  the  downtown  core. 


More  cities  are  launching  projects  that  en- 
courage community  stewardship.  Programs 
like  adopt-a-tree  where  people  buy  a tree  and 
agree  to  care  for  it  or  adopt-a-park  where  res- 
idents collect  litter,  mow  the  grass  and  main- 
tain the  surroundings  are  becoming  popular. 
Calgary  has  started  the  Sweetheart  Tree 
Program  whereby  people  give  their  loved  ones 
a tree  on  Valentine’s  Day. 

The  “healthy  city”  concept  that  aims  to  im- 
prove individual  and  community  health  has 
spread  to  a number  of  municipalities.  Toronto 
established  the  first  office  in  Canada  in  1989 
and  is  now  compiling  a list  of  healthy-city  in- 
dicators such  as  appropriate  provisions  for 


housing  and  cultural  needs. 

Some  cities  have  instituted  no-smoking  by- 
laws, needle  exchange  programs,  strategies  for 
dealing  with  an  aging  population  and  new  ad- 
ministrative structures  such  as  environmental 
protection  offices.  In  Halifax  the  city  provides 
environmentally  friendly  cloth  diaper  kits  for 
single  parents  on  welfare. 

Certain  centres  are  taking  lead  roles  in  ini- 
tiatives while  others  monitor  the  results.  For  in- 
stance, Halifax  is  experimenting  with  the  con- 
cept of  blue  bags  — a less  expensive  method  of 
recycling  than  blue  boxes  — Toronto  has  ap- 
proved a chlorofluorocarbon  bylaw  to  try  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  the  gas  emitted  into  the  at- 
mosphere and  Vancouver  is  implementing  the 
most  comprehensive  air  quality  improvement 
program  in  Canada. 

Large  municipalities  are  not  always  the  lead- 
ers, Maclaren  said.  Guelph  is  working  on  a pilot 
project  to  divert  waste  from  landfill  sites.  Wet 
compostable  waste  such  as  organic  matter  is 
separated  from  dry  recyclable  waste  such  as 
paper,  glass  and  cans. 

Some  initiatives  have  spread  to  many  centres 
— for  instance,  the  environmental  purchasing 
policy  in  which  municipalities  encourage  the 
use  of  recycled  and  recyclable  products  and 
other  environmentally  friendly  materials. 

Maclaren’s  report  will  be  widely  distributed 
across  the  country  to  inform  planners  about 
programs  that  have  been  tried,  how  successful 
they  have  been  and  who  to  contact  for  more  de- 
tails. “Programs  are  emerging  so  fast  that  it’s 
important  to  keep  track  of  how  they’re  work- 
ing out,”  said  Maclarcn. 


Commentary 


Environmental  Reformers  Need  Room  to  Grow 


THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  MOVEMENT  AT  U OF  T IS  A HET- 
erogeneous  mix  of  activities  that  spans  at  least  three  schools 
of  thought:  the  radical,  the  ramal  and  the  seminal.  The  three 
varieties  are  all  non-conformist. 

Radicals  try  to  reanimate  something  good  from  our  biolog- 
ical, psychic  or  cultural  roots  to  preserve  some  of  our  natural  her- 
itage. Scholars  of  older  literature  and  history  as  well  as  Buddhists, 
Taoists,  Sufi  Moslems  and  Franciscan  Christians  may  profess 
such  radical  environmentalism. 

Ramal  environmentalists  are  reasonably  comfortable  with 
their  present  lot.  They  want  to  move  ahead  pro- 
gressively, branch  out  or  ramify,  make  multi- 
disciplinary connections  and  discover  better, 
more  efficient  ways  of  coping  with  our  predica- 
ments in  the  environment.  Ramals  tend  to  be 
found  in  our  professional  faculties  like  engi- 
neering and  medicine,  at  the  Institute  for 
Environmental  Studies  and  in  the  numerous 
quasi-professional  groups  within  academic  de- 
partments. They  exploit  the  conventional  natu- 
ral and  social  sciences  for  practical  innovations 
which  are  then  marketed.  The  administrators 
of  our  university  tend  to  be  ramals  of  a very  de- 
liberate variety. 

Seminals  start  from  a perception  that  we  are  entering  a win- 
ter of  transition  between  a historical  age  that  was  good  to  some 
of  us  but  is  now  over  and  a new  age  with  unpredictable  features. 
As  the  new  creative  evolutionists,  seminals  are  helping  to  gen- 
erate mutated  seeds  and  sprouts  for  the  coming  culture.  As  yet, 
they  tend  to  work  as  individuals  in  a loose  network  on  campus. 
Some  are  engaged  in  post-positivistic  studies  in  the  new  sciences 
related  to  the  theory  of  chaos  or  in  pluralistic  attempts  to  de- 
fine what  is  realistic,  as  in  disciplined  democratic  processes. 

Radical  and  ramal  versions  of  environmentalism  have  existed 
peripherally  at  our  university  for  decades.  Occasionally  they  have 


By  Henry  Regier 

enjoyed  symbolic  status  when  the  University’s  claim  to  diver- 
sity or  relevance  needed  supporting  evidence.  However,  true  be- 
lievers of  the  conventional  disciplines,  from  a basis  of  revealed 
truth,  have  made  life  difficult  for  the  radicals  and  ramals  by  cat- 
echizing them  at  times  of  appointment  and  promotion.  The 
old  guard  has  not  yet  discovered  the  existence  on  campus  of  the 
“new  studies,”  as  in  seminal  environmentalism. 

Faced  by  resistance  to  their  commitment  on  campus,  envi- 
ronmentalist faculty  members  at  U of  T have  done  most  of  their 
creative  work  off-campus.  For  example,  they  have  been  active, 


Environmentalist  faculty 
MEMBERS  AT  U OF  T HAVE  DONE 
MOST  OF  THEIR  CREATIVE  WORK 
OFF-CAMPUS 


in  policy  and  in  practice,  at  all  levels  of  governance  from  local 
to  global.  They  have  often  included  graduate  students  in  such 
work  but  their  undergraduate  teaching  tends  to  remain  tradi- 
tional and  praiseworthy.  Not  surprisingly  many  first-year  stu- 
dents with  some  environmental  sophistication  prefer  other 
schools  where  the  support  for  innovative  environmentalism  is 
known  to  be  greater.  At  Toronto  we  are  trying  to  improve  our 
environmental  offerings  for  undergraduate  as  well  as  graduate 
students.  With  respect  to  support  from  the  administration  the 
usual  caveats  are  that  there  are  no  new  resources  with  which  to 
achieve  this,  there  is  little  or  no  flexibility  in  the  present  ar- 


rangement and  there  is  no  apparent  commitment  to  change  the 
power  alignment  within  the  professoriate  to  inactivate  the  au- 
tomatic bias  against  environmentalist  innovation.  Under  those 
circumstances  it  is  clear  that  an  environmentalist  professor 
would  think  twice  about  cutting  back  on  her  or  his  external  in- 
volvements in  order  to  assume  responsibility  within  an  under- 
graduate environmental  curriculum. 

It  seems  to  me  that  several  shortcomings  need  to  be  corrected 
if  our  university’s  fate  is  not  to  be  last  and  least  with  respect  to 
environmental  reforms: 

1.  Criteria  of  what  constitutes  excellence  in  the  in- 
terdisciplinary science  and  scholarship  concerning 
the  environment  should  be  developed  and  legiti- 
mated. Somewhat  different  criteria  may  apply  to  the 
three  themes,  radical,  ramal  and  seminal.  Once  in 
place,  the  fair  use  of  these  criteria  for  promotion  or 
appointment  should  be  monitored. 

2.  The  University  should  formally  declare  that  all 
three  non-conformist  versions  of  environmental- 
ism are  germane  to  its  mission  and  that  environ- 
mental work  is  a high  priority  across  the  University, 
repeated  statements  of  little  or  no  internal  flexibility 
can  only  leave  the  opposite  impression. 

3.  The  University  should  note  that  much  of  the  in- 
novation in  science  and  scholarship  related  to  the  environ- 
ment is  not  readily  marketable.  Technological  fixes,  still  with- 
in the  mindset  of  the  age  now  past,  have  been  saleable.  But  many 
of  the  newer  ideas,  even  within  the  ramal  theme,  threaten  en- 
trenched bureaucratic  and  market  interests.  Seminal  ideas  may 
simply  be  frightening.  A decision  by  the  University  that  envi- 
ronmental initiatives  on  campus  should  pay  their  own  way 
may  be  a decision  to  retard  environmental  innovation  here. 

Professor  Henry  Regier  is  director  of  the  Institute  for  En  vironmental 
Studies. 
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Events 


Exhibitions 


JUSTINAM.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART  HOUSE 

To  August  22 

The  Collaged  Image. 

Carolyn  Pack,  recent  paintings.  West 
Gallery 

Interval,  sans  blanc,  sang  blanc, 
sens  blanc,  cent  blanc,  semblant. 

Deirdre  Chisholm,  works  on  paper.  East 
Gallery. 

Big  Land  and  Big  Sky:  The 
Geometry  of  the  Canadian 
Prairies. 

September  3 to  October  5 
Paintings.  Both  Galleries.  Gallery  hours: 
Monday  and  Friday,  12  noon  to  5:30  p.m.; 


Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  12 
noon  to  7:30  p.m.;  Saturday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
Our  Place  Is  Among  Trees. 

To  August  30 

Prints  and  paintings  by  Parvaneh  Radmard 
and  Janice  Carbert.  Main  Display  Area. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Thursday,  8:30  a.m.  to 
11  p.m.;  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  6 p.m.; 
Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
From  Boards  to  Cloth. 

To  September  13 
A collection  of  176  bindings  illustrating  the 
development  of  publishers’  cloth  bindings 
in  the  19th  century.  1st  and  2nd  floors. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Miscellany 


Campus  Walking  Tours. 

To  August  30 

Hour-long  tours  of  the  downtown  campus 
conducted  by  student  guides.  Tours  avail- 
able in  French  and  English.  Map  Room, 
Hart  House.  10:30  a.m.,  1 and  2:30  p.m, 
Monday  to  Friday.  Information:  978-5000. 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events  list- 
ings must  be  received  in  writing  at  The 
Bulletin  offices,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd 
floor,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  September  9,  for  events  taking  place 
Sept.  9 to  23:  Monday,  August  26. 

Issue  of  September  23,  for  events  taking 
place  Sept.  23  to  Oct.  7:  Monday, 
September  23. 


r 


The  Libraries  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  and 
Federated  Colleges 

New  Fine  Rates 


To  encourage  the  prompt  return  of  library  materials,  fine  rates  have 
been  increased.  This  is  the  first  increase  in  daily  fine  rates  since 
the  1960's. 


A 


Regular  Loans 
Short-Term  Loans 

Recall  Rate 


The  New  Fine  Rates  Are: 

50tf  per  day 

50tf  per  hour  (1-  to  24-hour  loans) 
$7.50  per  day  (loans  beyond  24  hours) 

$2.00  per  day 


V 

r 


The  new  rates  are  effective  September  3, 1991.  As  of  that  date, 
the  new  rates  apply  for  all  overdue  days,  including  those  prior 
to  September  3, 1991. 

If  you  have  questions,  please  call 

978-8450 


College  Park 

Luxury  Apartments  for  Rent 

Toronto  College  Park  (Yonge  & College) 
597-1221 

Available  Immediately 


J 


College  Park 


Bachelor 

from 

$695.00 

Studio 

from 

$834.00 

1 Bedroom 

from 

$894.00 

2 Bedroom 

from 

$1,191.00 

V 


Special  Features  Include 

•indoor  access  to  Subway  •party  room 

(College  stop  on  the  Yonge  line) 

•indoor  parking 

•indoor  access  to  large  mall  with 
over  100  shops  and  restaurants 
•high  profile  security 
•air  conditioned 
•sundeck 


•exercise  room  with  sauna 
•laundry  room  on  each  floor 
•storage  facilities  on  each  floor 
•sun  drapes 
•parquet  floors 

•excellent  maintenance  service 
•friendly  management 


PhD  Orals 


Graduate  faculty  please  call  the  PhD  ora!  examination  office 
at  978-5258 for  information  regarding  time 
and  location  for  these  listings. 


J 


Tuesday,  August  20 
Ian  Alexander  Folkins, 
Department  of  Physics, 
“Phenomenological  Approaches 
to  Reconstructive  Transitions.” 
Prof.  M.B.  Walker. 

Francis  Patrick  Jones, 
Department  of  Physics, 
“Statistical  Measures  of  the 
Main  Phase  Transition  of 
a Lipid  Bilayer.” 

Prof.  L.E.H.  Trainor. 

Wednesday,  August  21 
Michael  John  Baur,  Department 
of  Philosophy,  “Hegel  and 
Heidegger  as  Transcendental 
Philosophers.” 

Prof.  G.  Nicholson. 

Monday,  August  26 
Timothy  Russell  Dickson, 
Department  of  Physics,  “Time 
Resolved  Optical  Kerr 
Effect  Spectroscopy  by  Four 
Wave  Mixing.” 

Prof.  G.A.  Kenney-Wallace. 

Tuesday]  August  27 
Wenyan  Shen,  Department  of 
Biochemistry,  “Studies  of  the 
Structure  and  Function  of 
Bacillus  Subtilis  tRNAs  in 
Escherichia  Coli.” 

Prof.  J.T.  Wong. 

Thursday,  August  29 
Chen  Wang,  Institute  of  Medical 
Science,  “Growth  Regulation  in 
Culture  of  Blast  Cells  of  Acute 
Myeloblastic  Leukemia.” 

Prof.  E.A.  McCulloch. 

Ian  Alexander  Willson,  Faculty  of 
Management,  “Fuzzy  Sets  and 
Uncertain  Choice  Processes:  An 
Empirical  Test  of  Models.”  Profs. 
A.A.  Mitchell  and  I.B.  Turksen. 

Friday,  August  30 
Bruce  Lane  Arnold,  Department 
of  Sociology,  “A  Life  Course 
Dynamics  Approach  to 
Professional  Deviance  and  Self- 
Regulation:  The  Case  of 
Ontario  Lawyers.” 

Prof.  J.  Hagan. 

Erhard  J.  Dobesberger,  Faculty  of 
Forestry,  “Modelling  Stemwood 
Growth  Loss  of  Spruce  Budworm 
Defoliated  Balsam  Fir  in 
Newfoundland:  A Stochastic 
Simulation  Approach.” 

Prof.  M.  Hubbes. 

Tuesday,  September  3 
Sandra  Jane  Spence,  Department 
of  Anatomy,  “Projections  from 
Mesodienccphalic  Core  Nuclei  to 
the  Inferior  Olive  in  the  Cat.” 
Prof.  J.A.  Saint-Cyr. 

Thursday,  September  5 
Barry  W.  Henaut,  Centre  for 
Religious  Studies,  “Oral  Tradition 
Behind  the  Written  Gospel  Text? 
Mark  4:  1-34  and  the 


Problem  of  Orality.” 

Prof.  H.O.  Guenther. 

Hua  Jin,  Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  “Low-Ripple 
AC/DC  One-Quadrant 
Switchmode  Magnet  Power 
Supply.”  Profs.  S.B.  Dewan  and 
J.D.  Lavers. 

Friday,  September  6 
Margo  Estelle  Mandy, 
Department  of  Chemistry,  “The 
Molecular  Dynamics  of  the  H + 
H System:  A Study  of  Collisional 
Energy  Transfer  and 
Dissociation.” 

Prof.  P.G.  Martin. 

Robert  Francis  Maton,  Faculty  of 
Social  Work,  “Politics  and 
Contradiction:  The  Re-emer- 
gence of  Neo-Liberal  in  Ontario 
Workers’  Compensation  Policy.” 
Prof.  E.S.  Lightman. 

Pashaura  Singh,  Centre  for 
Religious  Studies,  “The  Text  and 
Meaning  of  the  Adi  Granth.” 
Prof.  W.H.  McLeod. 

Rachel  Fynvola  Tyndale, 
Department  of  Pharmacology, 
“Genetically  Polymorphic 
P450IIDI 

(Sparteine/Debrisoquine-Type 
CYP2D6):  Neuronal 
Characterization  and  Structural 
Variants.”  Profs.  W.W.  Kalow 
and  T.  Inaba. 

Monday,  September  9 
Allen  Yuklun  Leung,  Department 
of  Mathematics  8c  Applied 
Mathematics,  “Integral  Forumlae 
in  Differential  Geometry  via 
Mixed  Exterior  Algebra.” 
Prof.  J.R.  Vanstone. 

Bin  Li,  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering,  “Stability  of  Wedges 
Formed  by  Three  Intersecting 
Discontinuities  in  the  Rock 
Surrounding  Underground 
Excavations.” 

Prof.  E.  Hoek. 

Leonid  Livshits,  Department  of 
Mathematics  8c  Applied 
Mathematics,  “Generalized  Schur 
Product  for  Matrices  with 
Operator  Entries.” 

Prof.  P.  Rosenthal. 

Kadia  Kayiba  Mosiori, 
Department  of  Education,  “The 
Effects  of  Consciousness-Raising 
about  Communication  Strategies 
on  the  Strategic  Performance  of 
Adult  Learners  of  French  as  a 
Foreign  Language.” 

Prof.  B.  Harley. 

Kent  Alan  Peacock,  Department 
of  Philosophy,  “Peaceful 
Coexistence  or  Armed  Truce? 
Quantum  Nonlocality  and  the 
Spacetime  View  of  the  World.” 
Prof.  J.R.  Brown. 
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Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
— Metro  & Area  — 


Casa  Loma  Inn  (Annex).  20-room  inn  on 
very  quiet  street.  Attractive,  clean,  com- 
fortable rooms.  4-piece  baths,  air  condi- 
tioning, TV,  radio,  fridge,  laundry,  parking. 
U of  T,  subway,  restaurants,  banks  minutes 
away.  Competitive  daily,  weekly,  monthly 
rates.  924-4540. 

Large,  furnished,  beautiful  room  in  pri- 
vate, quiet  house  available  immediately  in 
High  Park  area.  With  bay  windows  and  fire- 
place. Kitchen  and  washrooms  are  shared. 
Room  is  suitable  for  non-smoking  gentle- 
man at  $100  weekly.  Call  533-1440. 

Short-term,  6-7  months.  Furnished  house: 
2 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  recreation  room, 
designer  kitchen.  Quiet  cul-de-sac,  ravine, 
TTC,  close  downtown.  No  pets,  non-smok- 
ers preferred.  October  — April  (exact  dates 
negotiable).  755-0540. 

Furnished  3-bedroom  home  for  sabbatical 
rent  — 2 extra  finished  basement  rooms. 
Downtown  Toronto,  quiet  neighbourhood, 
easy  access  to  University.  Minimum  6 
months  from  September.  Rental  period  ne- 
gotiable. 651-3090. 

College/Grace.  Charming  Victorian  home. 
4 bedrooms  plus  study,  sun-room,  private 
yard,  storage,  laundry.  Minutes  to  U of  T, 
hospitals.  Ideal  for  graduate  students,  nurs- 
es, professors.  No  smokers.  $1 ,560/month 
plus  utilities.  (519)  439-7969;  (416)  633- 
6941. 

Spacious  basement  apartment.  Near  sub- 
way, Danforth  and  Coxwell.  Parking,  4- 
piece  bath,  eat-in  kitchen,  good  cupboard 
space.  $525.  Call  Leslie,  462-9883  or  366- 
9221. 

Room  plus  study  area  available  in  com- 
fortable home  during  the  week.  Near  sub- 
way, Danforth/Coxwell.  Rate  depends  on 
number  of  days.  Call  Leslie,  462-9883  or 
366-9221. 

Huron/Sussex,  steps  to  campus.  One-bed- 
room  apartment,  2nd  floor  in  newly  reno- 
vated Victorian  house.  Available  September 
1 . $800  monthly  includes  all  utilities.  First 
& last  months’  rent  & references  required. 
Could  be  fully  equipped  & furnished  at  ad- 
ditional cost.  Parking  available.  Please  call 
971-6094  or  leave  message. 

Sabbatical  rental.  Lovely  detached  house 
with  three  bedrooms  and  fruit  trees  in  back- 
yard. Two-car  driveway  with  garage.  Living- 
room  with  fireplace  and  furnished.  Two 
bathrooms  and  four  appliances.  Quick  TTC 
to  U of  T/downtown.  $980/month.  678- 
2704,  evenings. 

Broadview/Danforth.  Luxury,  furnished,  2- 
bedroom  home.  Renovated  upper  duplex. 
Deck  with  view  of  skyline,  parking,  air-con- 
ditioned, stained  glass,  wood  floors,  ex- 
posed brick,  laundry.  Near  parks,  shop- 
ping, pool,  rink.  15  minutes  to  campus  by 
TTC.  Ideal  for  single,  couple  with  young 
children.  Perfect  for  sabbatical.  Immediate. 
$1 ,400  inclusive.  465-0591 . 

Short-term  apartments.  Madison  Avenue. 
Bachelor  and  one-bedroom  apartments, 
tastefully  furnished.  TV,  telephone,  linens, 
fully  equipped.  Clean,  quiet,  smoke-  and 
pet-free.  Walk  to  U of  T.  From  $250  per 
week.  967-6474 

Room  available  for  weeknights  in  conve- 
nient downtown  highrise,  steps  to  U of  T, 
for  non-smoking  woman.  Cut  down  your 
commuting.  Cost  negotiable.  Write:  #503, 
1 25  Forsythe  St.,  Oakville,  Ontario  L6K  3K1 . 

Mt.  Pleasant/Davisville.  Late  September— 
June  1992,  flexible.  Furnished  three-bed- 
room  house,  central  air,  renovated 
kitchen/bathroom,  finished  basement.  Quiet 
street,  bus  to  subway.  $1,350  + utilities. 
322-0936,  evenings;  or  Robert,  days,  586- 
8272. 


CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  name 
counts  as  one  word  as  docs  your  phone  number,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted 
as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  ofToronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  FI.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1. 
Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearshcet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 


All  the  comforts  of  home.  Central,  cosy,  1 - 
bedroom  suites,  fully  furnished,  even  to 
the  toaster.  Near  Dufferin  stop  on  Bloor 
subway.  Parking.  Just  $300  per  week  or 
$1,200  per  month.  Phone  921-7482. 

Riverdale  townhouse.  Renovated,  beauti- 
fully decorated,  fully  furnished.  2 bedrooms, 
2 decks,  garden,  central  air,  5 appliances. 
6 months  — 1 year.  Occupancy 
September/October.  $1,500  + per  month. 
Days  440-1200,  evenings  465-8446. 

St.  Clair/Christie,  sunny,  spacious,  2-bed- 
room apartment,  fully  furnished,  cable,  bal- 
cony, parking,  spectacular  panoramic  city 
view,  available  immediately.  $975/month. 
Phone  656-1866  or  (613)  828-7649. 

Admiral  Road,  steps  from  the  campus, 
spacious  studio  apartment,  private  entrance, 
5 appliances,  quiet,  parking  available. 
Partially  furnished  if  desired.  $795/month. 
822-4015  days. 

Mt.  Pleasant/St.  Clair.  Room(s)  or  private 
apartment  with  separate  entrance  in  home 
with  all  facilities.  Partly  furnished,  lovely 
neighbourhood,  parking,  subway/bus.  Non- 
smokers  please.  481-0226. 

House  in  Oakville  near  the  lake.  Fully  fur- 
nished and  equipped.  For  rent  during  1991- 
92  academic  year.  Call  827-6309. 

Annex  apartment  in  private,  quiet,  smoke- 
free  heritage  home.  One  bedroom  plus  loft, 
large  deck  among  the  tree  tops.  Skylights, 
air  conditioner,  broadloom,  dishwasher, 
intercom.  Laundry  available.  Steps  to  cam- 
pus & subway.  $1,300  plus  hydro  (nego- 
tiable). 927-0806. 

Lovely  2-bedroom  lower  duplex  on  quiet 
street  in  High  Park.  Large  living-  and  din- 
ing-rooms. Sun-room.  Hardwood  floors, 
fireplace,  central  air,  patio,  backyard.  Steps 
to  TTC.  Perfect  for  professional  couple. 
$1 ,200/month  +.  September  1. 769-2239. 

Spectacular  2-bedroom  fully  furnished 
N-S  view  condo.  Shared  accommodation  or 
rent  on  your  own.  Location  Bay/Gerrard. 
1,175  sq.  ft.  Available  August  1.  Rent: 
shared,  $975  with  parking;  or  single,  $1 ,600 
with  parking.  Non-smoker,  M/F.  599-9989, 
(705)  444-6501. 

Downtown  one-bedroom  apartment. 
Furnished  and  located  close  to  campus  and 
subway.  Short-  or  long-term.  For  details,  call 
962-8169. 

Annex,  faculty/research/sabbatical  rental. 
Close  to  U of  T & hospitals.  Spacious,  beau- 
tifully furnished  two-bedroom  apartment, 
turnkey,  on  main  floor  of  triplex.  Living- 
room,  separate  dining-room,  kitchen  & 
bathroom,  parking,  laundry, air,  parkview, 
back  garden.  Immediate.  467-9696. 

At  Bloor/Christie,  large  3-bedroom  apart- 
ment. 2 washrooms,  laundry,  backyard, 
high  ceilings,  stained  glass,  walk  to  subway. 
$1,095  +.  Phone  677-9172. 

Large,  fully  furnished  one-bedroom  apart- 
ment. Ideal  for  a visiting  faculty  couple. 
Located  in  One  Park  Lane  luxury  complex 
at  Dundas  and  University  (by  subway). 
Short  walk  to  U of  T and  teaching  hospitals. 
Living-room,  kitchen,  dining-room,  large 
bedroom,  sun-room,  and  two  bathrooms 
(1 ,050  sq.  ft.)  for  $1 ,400/month.  Minimum 
6-month  lease.  Underground  parking  and 
recreational  facilities.  Contact  Prof.  K.C. 
Sevcik  at  978-6219  or  593-5401. 

Cheery  basement  apartment.  Full-size  re- 
frigerator and  stove;  private  bathroom.  Lots 
of  closet  space.  Separate  entrance.  Steps  to 
Ossington  subway  and  Bloor  Street.  Utilities 
and  laundry  facilities  included  in  $450. 
(Sorry,  no  smoking  or  pets!)  Call  or  leave 
message  at  531-4234. 

Ravine  semi-rural  1-acre  setting  on  TTC 

near  Scarborough  College,  Zoo,  GO.  4 bed- 
rooms, Vh  baths,  den,  cathedral  ceiling 
Available  September.  $1 ,300/month  + util- 


ities. 495-8063  or  collect  (613)  394-2706. 

Bay/Wellesley  at  1001  Bay  Street.  One- 
bedroom  apartment  with  solarium,  tastefully 
furnished,  full  recreation  facilities,  for  $1 ,350 
per  month.  Available  August  27, 1991.  Call 
967-6115. 

1 -bedroom  basement  apartment.  Private 
entrance,  fully  furnished,  stove,  fridge,  mi- 
crowave, washer  and  dryer.  Available 
September^  1991.  $550  per  month.  691- 
8910. 

Bay/Wellesley.  New  luxury  condo,  large 
1-  to  2-bedroom.  Superb  view,  5 appli- 
ances, pool,  squash,  party  room,  etc. 
Garage  available  (extra).  Long  rental 
$950/month;  short  rental  $1, 050/month. 
Available  now.  323-6117  (days). 

2 minutes  from  campus:  beautifully  reno- 
vated Victorian  lower  duplex.  Large  living- 
room  with  fireplace,  dining-room,  modern 
kitchen,  IV2  washrooms,  2 bedrooms,  deck 
& garden.  From  September  1.  $1,350  in- 
clusive. Tel.  921-2297  or  537-1941. 

Basement  apartment,  1 2 minutes  to  cam- 
pus by  subway,  new  appliances,  large 
kitchen,  air,  laundry  facilities,  own  entrance, 
garden,  parking,  storage,  quiet  neighbour- 
hood, suit  couple  or  1-2  students. 
$745/month  inclusive.  Call  256-6278. 

St.  George  Mews:  new  luxury  condomini- 
um at  subway.  One  bedroom/den,  six  ap- 
pliances, Venetians.  Available  September 
1 . $975  monthly.  Parking  available.  Would 
suit  quiet  non-smoker.  No  pets. 
Telephone/message,  694-4440. 

Large  1-bedroom  (Beaches)  on  third  floor 
of  charming  private  home.  Convenient  lo- 
cation for  transportation,  shopping  and  the 
beach.  Parking  available.  Immediate  occu- 
pancy. $800  monthly  utilities  included.  Call 
690-8937. 

Broadview/Danforth.  Large  newly  finished 
basement  bachelor  apartment  on  quiet, 
tree-lined  street  near  subway.  Above-ground 
windows.  Non-smoker.  No  pets.  $550  fur- 
nished, includes  utilities.  Separate  entrance, 
private  bath  and  kitchenette.  Call  463-4593. 

Apartment  for  rent,  Rosedale.  Two  bed- 
rooms, unfurnished,  third  floor,  private 
adult  home,  very  quiet.  Parking,  air-condi- 
tioned, utilities  included.  Walk  to  parks, 
shopping,  TTC.  Available  September  1. 
$1,000  per  month.  No  pets.  972-0421, 
messages  please. 

Two  rooms  and  bath,  third  floor,  private 
home,  central  location,  in  exchange  for  as- 
sistance with  elderly  man.  Must  be  available 
some  mornings  and  evenings  and  1 or  2 
days  per  week.  Kitchen  privileges  and  ne- 
gotiable stipend.  922-0497,  evenings. 

Bloor  and  Spadina.  Charming  2V2  bed- 
room furnished  house.  Lovely  garden. 
Permit  parking.  $1,450  per  month  includ- 
ing utilities.  September  7, 1 991  — July  31 , 
1992.  References  required.  Please  call  Mrs. 
Stikeman,  963-8315. 

Three  levels  of  house,  completely  private, 
quiet.  Ravine  lot,  walk-out  to  patio,  air-con- 
ditioned, fireplace,  broadloomed,  2 baths, 
4 appliances,  parking.  Close  to  Scarborough 
campus,  U of  T,  or  downtown  campus  via 
nearby  GO.  $795/month  all  inclusive. 
Suitable  for  professor,  post-doc,  profes- 
sional. Call  Blair:  evenings  420-1426,  days 
287-7423. 

$2,000/month.  Available  1 year,  September 
1.  Immaculate,  furnished,  2-storey  Rosedale 
house.  L.R.,  D.R.,  eat-in  kitchen,  3 bed- 
rooms, 2'/2  baths,  finished  rec.  room.  CAC, 
parking,  garden,  including  cleaning  woman. 
Deanne  Leuty,  489-2121. 

Carlton  and  Yonge.  Large  2-bedroom,  2- 
bathroom  apartment,  CAC,  5 appliances, 
sunny,  south  view.  Underground  parking. 
Full  recreational  facilities.  Concierge  and 
video  security.  $1,200  per  month,  includ- 
ing utilities.  Available  September  1.  Call 


Marion,  363-6434. 

College/Bathurst,  near  University.  One- 
bedroom  modern  basement  apartment, 
very  bright,  self-contained,  very  clean.  Quiet 
one-way  street,  street  parking.  $650  a 
month,  1 -year  lease  or  more,  September  1. 
534-9657. 

Four-bedroom,  two-bathroom  detached 
house.  Garage,  seven  appliances,  partially 
furnished.  Beginning  October  1 , 1 991  (ne- 
gotiable to  September).  Five-minute  walk  to 
subway,  High  Park.  $1,500  monthly,  ex- 
cluding utilities.  Available  10-12  months. 
Perfect  for  visiting  professor.  863-4501. 

King/Bathurst,  The  Summit,  luxury  bach- 
elor with  solarium.  Health  club,  spa,  in- 
door/outdoor pools,  recreation,  games  and 
business  centre  all  inclusive.  $850/month. 
Possibly  furnished.  Call  after  6:00  p.m., 
929-5056  or  484-0640. 

Four-bedroom  back-split,  unfurnished 
house.  Huntingwood/Warden,  convenient  to 
401,  DVP,  with  good  bus  connections. 
Forced-air  gas,  air  conditioning,  electro- 
static filter,  in-ground  swimming  pool,  six 
appliances.  Available  September  1. 
$1, 500/month.  497-5430. 

Yonge  and  Lawrence.  Furnished  two-bed- 
room  bungalow  in  lovely  neighbourhood 
in  Toronto.  South  garden,  5 minutes  to 
subway.  Close  to  shopping,  parks,  good 
schools.  Available  September  1,  1991  — 
January  1, 1992,  possibly  longer.  Rent  ne- 
gotiable. 481-1238. 

3-bedroom  house,  newly  decorated,  quiet 
family  area  near  Christie/Dupont,  close  to 
U of  T.  September  1.  $972  + utilities  (in- 
cludes parking).  Colin,  975-0911  (office). 

Sabbatical  let,  downtown  Toronto.  Close  to 
U of  T by  TTC.  Recently  renovated  2-bed- 
room  house,  furnished  or  unfurnished.  New 
appliances,  Jacuzzi  and  deck.  Rent  $990  per 
month  plus  utilities.  August  1991  — 
Summer  1992  or  longer.  588-5949. 

High  Park.  Basement  apartment  in  lovely 
home.  Apartment  is  self-contained,  reno- 
vated, well  kept,  clean,  quiet.  Share  large 
garden/barbeque.  Laundry.  October  1.  $550 
+ utilities.  760-8572. 

New  luxury  townhouse.  Available 
September  1.  1,290  sq.  ft.  2 large  bed- 
rooms, great  living-room  (fireplace),  dining- 
room. Bright,  large  eat-in  kitchen,  2.5  baths, 

2 walk-in  closets,  2 balconies,  5 new  ap- 
pliances, central  air.  Underground  parking, 
locker.  Bathurst  West,  between  Queen  and 
King  Streets.  $1 ,275/month  including  water. 
293-6100,  Thomas. 

Bloor  West  elegantly  furnished  estate, 
ravine,  city  view,  subway.  Need  TL  caring 
while  owners  in  Florida  November  through 
April.  Includes  office,  fax,  computer,  Xerox. 
No  pets,  smoking,  partying.  $1,500  per 
month.  Utilities,  cleaning,  snow  plowing, 
$250/month.  References  required. 
Negotiable,  particularly  for  clean,  respon- 
sible, caring  person.  Fax  236-2350,  phone 
236-2359. 

Scarborough  — Finch/McCowan.  Short- 
term, October  15/April  15.  Newly  decorat- 
ed, furnished  home.  Suit  mature,  respon- 
sible person/couple.  Rent  negotiable  for 
right  person  who  would  take  good  care  of 
pet  and  home.  References  please.  292- 
0521. 

At  St.  Clair/Walmer  Road.  Luxury  furnished 
executive  1 -bedroom  apartment.  All  ameni- 
ties. November — May.  $1,000  monthly. 
Res.  921-9682,  bus.  449-3364. 

Bayview  Village  ravine.  Fully  furnished, 
spacious,  detached  back-split.  3 bedrooms, 

3 baths,  family  room,  recreation  room,  dou- 
ble garage.  October  1,  1991  to  April  15, 
1992.  $2,000  per  month.  Call  John  Gerber, 
Royal  LePage  Real  Estate  Services  Ltd. 
487-4311. 

Yorkville/Scollard,  luxury  1 -bedroom  + 
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solarium  condo  in  new  building.  Beautifully 
furnished,  TV,  6 appliances,  squash  court, 
fitness  centre,  whirlpool,  sauna,  indoor 
parking,  minutes  to  Bloor/Yonge  subway. 
Available  immediately.  $1,100  inclusive. 
444-7197. 

Mortimore  & Broadview  area.  Lovely  3- 
bedroom  furnished  home,  nice  garden,  util- 
ities extra,  parking  negotiable.  5 minutes  to 
subway.  $1, 250/month.  Available  from 
September  1 , 1 991  to  January  1 7, 1 992.  For 
information  call  Carmen,  423-1340. 

Downtown,  Village-by-the-Grange, 

University  Ave./Dundas  St.  One-bedroom 
condominium  apartment,  top  floor,  sunset 
view,  balcony,  health  club  facilities,  secu- 
rity. Only  $699  plus  utlities.  Available  im- 
mediately. Call  757-2896. 

Bayview  and  Sheppard,  2-bedroom  apart- 
ment in  low-rise  overlooking  lovely  garden 
courtyard.  Air  conditioning,  pool,  parking, 
near  TTC.  Available  October  1 . Phone  487- 
8595  or  482-4421. 

House  for  rent  while  owners  out  of  the 

country,  September  to  January.  West  end, 
close  to  downtown  and  TTC.  Fully  equipped, 
reasonable  rent  to  be  negotiated.  Call  533- 
0261. 

Spacious  two-floor,  two-bedroom  apart- 
ment on  Palmerston  Boulevard  near 
Bloor/Bathurst  subway.  Air  conditioning, 
dishwasher,  1 V2  baths,  fireplace,  bay  win- 
dows, separate  entrance.  Laundry,  porch, 
garden;  parking  available.  $1,395.  Call  530- 
1071,  9 a.m.  — 7 p.m. 

Yonge/Sheppard.  Brand-new  one-bedroom 
basement  apartment.  Broadloom  through- 
out, lots  of  windows,  quiet  neighbourhood, 
laundry,  parking,  air  conditioning,  separate 
entrance.  Harriett,  862-6265,  250-5524 
evenings  & weekends. 

House,  Spadina/Dupont,  steps  to  subway. 
2V2  bedrooms,  Jacuzzi,  skylights,  hard- 
wood floors,  small  deck,  2-car  parking. 
$1 ,350/month  or  best  offer.  September  1 . 
761-9644. 

Major/Sussex.  3-bedroom  duplex  (ground 
floor  & lower  level),  IV2  baths,  eat-in  kitchen 
with  skylight,  5 appliances,  carpet,  garden, 
parking.  Minutes  to  campus.  September 
15  or  30.  $1,475  +.  920-2841. 

Marina  del  Rey,  Phase  II.  Luxury  condo- 
minium, 2 bedrooms,  IV2  baths,  5 appli- 
ances, heat,  indoor  parking,  24-hour  se- 
curity, recreation  complex,  on  Lake  Ontario, 
view  of  Toronto  skyline,  20  minutes  to 
downtown.  September  — April. 
$1 ,1 00/month.  Call  collect  (705)  424-6224. 

South  Kingsway/Bloor.  4-bedroom  de- 
tached house,  private  drive,  garden. 
Unfurnished  or  partially  — 4 appliances. 
Close  to  Bloor  West  Village  shopping  & 
subway.  January  1 , 1 991  — December  31 , 
1992.  $1 ,600/month  + utilities.  767-1086, 
evenings. 

Forest  Hill  Lower.  Elegant  mansion  apart- 
ment (2,000  sq.  ft.),  3 bedrooms,  den,  sep- 
arate large  living-  and  dining-rooms,  lead- 
ed windows,  fireplace,  French  doors  to 
deck.  Laundry,  garage.  Near  subway. 
$1,825  + hydro.  Immediate.  481-1274. 


Accommodation 
— Shared  — 


Cabbagetown.  Charming,  spacious,  two- 
bedroom  apartment  to  share.  Fully  fur- 
nished, own  laundry  facilities,  access  to 
yard,  barbeque,  air-conditioned.  Female 
non-smoker  preferred.  September  1. 
$425/month.  Call  Lorna,  922-8515  (home), 
922-2333  x.  3298  (work). 

Accommodation  for  one.  Private  bath, 
sauna,  swimming  pool,  tennis,  gym.  Share 
with  one,  a large  2-bedroom  apartment  at 
major  uptown  intersection.  Near  subway, 

- Continued  on  page  14  - 


Toronto  School  of  Theology 
DIRECTOR 

The  Toronto  School  of  Theology  seeks  candidates  for  appointment  as  Director  of  the  School 
for  a five-year  term,  effective  1 July  1992. 

The  TST  is  a federation  of  seven  theological  colleges  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Toronto, 
in  which  basic  and  advanced  degree  programs  in  theology  are  offered. 

Candidates  should  have  relevant  academic  backgrounds,  extensive  knowledge  of  theological 
education  and  demonstrated  administrative  skills. 

Nominations  and  applications  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Donald  Cameron,  Secretary  of  the 
Search  Committee,  30  Upjohn  Road,  Don  Mills,  Ontario,  M3B  2V9. 

The  Committee  hopes  to  nominate  a candidate  for  appointment  not  later  than  1 December 
1991. 


Announcing 

C~Commodore 

L T Family  of  Notebook  PC’s 
VERY  LIGHT  Weighing  under  8 pounds,  Commodore’s 

new  compact  notebook  sized  PC’s  are  the  perfect  travelling  companion  for  anybody 
on  the  go.  Small  but  powerful,  these  laptops  come  complete  with  a 20  or  40MB  2.5" 

hard  disk  and  a 1.44  MB  VERY  POWERFUL 

standard  floppy  disk  drive  that  loads  all  your  current  software.  The  new  LT’s  from 
Commodore  also  offer  VGA  graphics  on  a high  resolution  screen. 


C286-LT  $1,799.00 

12Mhz  80286  processor,  1 Megabyte 
RAM,  20  Megabyte  hard  disk. 

C386SX-LT  $2,650.00 
16Mhz  80386SX  processor 
1 Megabyte  RAM 
40  Megabyte  hard  disk 

University  of  Toronto  Bookstore 

Computer  Shop 

214  College  St.  in  the  Koffler  Student  Centre 
Mon-Fri  9am-5pm/Sat  10am-5pm. 

978-7947,  7949  FAX  978-7242 


C386SX-LT  $2,099.00 
16MHZ  80386SX  processor 
1 Megabyte  RAM 
20  Megabyte  hard  disk 

CASE 

CLOSED 


GET  DIZZY 
AFTER  DINNER 


Non-commercial  Radio 

i I l9l.l  l I I 1 

CJRT-FM 


The  Jazz  Scene 

Weeknights:  10  p.m. 
Saturdays:  6 a.m.  — Noon/ 
7p.m.  — 10p.m. 


Classifieds 

~ Continued  from  page  1 3 ~ 
stores,  restaurants,  theatres  & library.  $550 
per  month  with  last-month  deposit.  486- 
7466. 

Spacious  2-bedroom  apartment  in  duplex 
to  share  with  non-smoking  female. 
Dundas/Sherbourne.  Available  immediate- 
ly. $520  + utilities.  Contact  Joanne,  598- 
6703  (days)  or  860-1696  (evenings). 

House  to  share  with  1 non-smoker,  near 
Leslie  & Gerrard.  24-hour  TTC  service. 
Close  to  highways,  beaches  & bike  path.  2 
bathrooms,  backyard,  basement,  washer  & 
dryer.  Available  September  1.  $600  + util- 
ities. Kong,  465-1266. 

Share  charming  5-bedroom  west  Annex 
house  with  owner,  a young  professor.  Sun- 
room,  fireplace,  grand  piano.  Your  bed- 
room & study  unfurnished.  Laundry,  IV2 
baths.  No  pets,  smokers.  $750  inclusive. 
Available  now.  537-7257. 

Within  walking  distance  of  U of  T.  Large, 
furnished  bedroom/study  in  private  house 
in  residential  area.  Shared  use  of  house 
with  woman  owner/editor  including  appli- 
ances. Installation  of  own  phone  line  re- 
quired. Suitable  for  mature  graduate  student 
or  faculty  member.  References.  $450 
monthly.  Phone  922-2677. 

Charming  Beaches  2-bedroom  furnished 
apartment  to  share  with  female  profes- 
sional who  travels  frequently.  $500  month- 
ly. Phone  693-1077. 

Housemate,  to  share  beautiful  3-bedroom 
home.  Laundry  facilities,  deck  and  large, 
treed,  private  back  garden.  Non-smoker. 
Upper  Beaches,  3-minute  walk  to  subway. 
Available  October  1,  1991.  Rent  — all  in- 
clusive $575.  Call  690-9998. 

Beaches.  Share  beautiful  house  next  to 
park  and  Beach.  Parking,  laundry.  Non- 
smoker.  Available  September  1 . 690-7633. 


Accommodation 
— Out  of  Town  — 


King  Township.  3-bedroom  house.  Private 
setting  on  32  acres  of  woods,  fields,  trails, 
wildlife.  Fireplace,  open-plan  living/din- 
ing/kitchen.  45  minutes  from  St.  George 
campus.  Available  September.  $1,200  plus 
utilities.  References.  (416)  483-9398. 


Accommodation 
— Overseas  — 


Mallorca.  Beautiful  3-bedroom  renovated 
farmhouse  with  total  privacy,  all  conve- 
niences. V2  hour  from  airport.  Daily  cheap 
flights  to  Barcelona,  London.  Near  sea. 
Available  August-September,  $1,500/ 
month;  October,  $1, 000/month.  Car  avail- 
able. 928-0454. 


Accommodation 
— Exchange  — 


Haifa,  Israel.  Beautifully  furnished  one- 
bedroom  flat,  view  of  sea,  for  one  year, 
mid-September  for  exchange  similar 
Toronto.  Possible  car.  Write:  Arkin,  Rehov 
Ovadia  25,  French  Carmel,  Haifa,  Israel 
34563. 

House  exchange:  British  academic  fami- 
ly (two  children)  seek  to  exchange  house  in 
central  Cambridge,  England  (living-room, 
kitchen,  three  bedrooms,  study,  basement 
playroom,  laundry  room,  small  garden, 
very  well  furnished)  for  three-bedroom 
house  or  apartment  in  Annex  area.  Period: 
January  — June/July  1992.  Phone  Vicky 
Dingillo,  978-3365. 


Houses  Sc 
Properties/ 

For  Sale  or  Wanted 


College/Wellesley.  Two-bedroom  condo- 
minium on  15th  floor.  Walk  to  U of  T. 
Southwest  corner  overlooks  landscaped 
grounds.  Balcony.  1991  common  expens- 
es of  $342.98  include  heating,  water,  elec- 
tricity, special  television.  1991  taxes 
$1 ,296.74.  Lowest  common  expenses  and 
taxes  downtown.  Night  guard  and  twenty- 
four-hour  surveillance.  Indoor  parking  avail- 
able $53  monthly  if  needed.  Free  guest 
parking.  Indoor  bicycle  room,  swimming 
pool.  40  Homewood  Avenue.  For  appoint- 
nftnt:  961-4554,  7:00  p.m.  to  10:00  p.m. 


Bancroft/Barry’s  Bay  area.  Quiet,  year- 
round  country  retreat.  Small  renovated 
house  with  garage  on  20  private  acres  pas- 
ture and  woods.  Magnificent  view  of  sur- 
rounding hills.  $80,000.  256-1926  (6-10 
p.m.) 


Vacation/Leisure 


Wasaga  Beach,  modern  housekeeping  cot- 
tages, 1 to  3 bedrooms,  on  the  beach. 
Reasonable,  clean,  quiet,  hot  water,  show- 
ers, electric  heat.  Great  for  young  children. 
$400  up  per  week.  (705)  429-5612.  Off-sea- 
son (416)  925-5553. 

Quebec  chalet  for  rent.  Experience  the 
beauty  of  St.  Sauveur  in  autumn!  Our  fully 
furnished  chalet,  located  at  a mountain 
base,  sleeps  eight,  has  a fireplace,  and  is 
five  hours  from  Toronto,  45  minutes  north 
of  Montreal.  Excellent  dining,  boutique 
shopping  and  golfing.  Available  September 
through  November  1991;  also  during  ski 
season.  Call  Carol,  978-1733,  for  rates. 


S ecretarial/ 
Word  Processing 


Word  Processing/Typing  — letters,  theses, 
documents,  tapes.  WP5.1.  No  job  is  too 
small  or  too  large.  90-100  w.p.m.  — 
$20/hour.  Bondable.  For  professional  quick 
service,  call  322-5291. 


Miscellaneous 


Vicloria  B.C.  Real  Estate.  Experienced, 
knowledgeable  realtor  with  university  fac- 
ulty references.  Will  answer  all  queries  and 
send  information  about  retirement  or  in- 
vestment properties  in  Victoria.  No  cost  or 
obligation.  Call  (604)  595-3200  or  write 
Lois  Dutton,  RE/MAX  Ports  West,  3200 
Shelbourne  Street,  Victoria,  B.C.  V8P  5G8. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T staff  ex- 
tended health  care  benefits  cover  the  full 
cost.  Close  to  campus.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg, 
Registered  Psychologist.  The  Medical  Arts 
Building,  170  St.  George  Street,  961-3683. 

SHRINK-WRAP  PICTURE  FRAMING. 

Affordable  and  attractive.  Call  Mount  'n 
Seal  for  location  nearest  to  you.  423-9975. 

MASSAGE  THERAPY  for  musculoskeletal 
disorders,  stress  reduction  and  stress-re- 
lated diseases  including  headaches,  mi- 
graines, sciatica,  sprains,  strains,  etc. 
Location  near  campus.  Your  EXTENDED 
HEALTH  CARE  POLICY  may  cover  up  to 
1 00%  of  massage  therapy.  Call  J.  Pettigrew 
B.Sc.  RMT.  Massage  therapist  to  the 
Mennonite  Community  for  twelve  years. 
922-0948. 

The  U of  T,  Dept,  of  Surgery,  requires 
healthy  male  participants,  20  to  30  years  of 
age,  to  volunteer  for  a study  of  postural  bal- 
ance at  the  Sunnybrook  Health  Science 
Centre.  Participants  will  receive  a $25  gra- 
tuity. Please  call  Steven  Whitelaw,  (416) 
480-6100,  ext.  5858,  for  more  informa- 
tion. 

Persian  carpets,  exceptional  quality,  unique 
designs  and  colours,  silk  and  silk/wool, 
from  Qum  and  Naeen.  Not  found  in  auction 
and  liquidation  sales;  cherishable  pieces, 
private  sale,  $2,000  — $4,000.  Tel.  783- 
1227,  evenings/weekends. 

More  than  just  babysitting  at  my  home 
daycare.  3 playrooms,  fenced  backyard. 
Safe,  secure  location.  Qualified  E.C.E.  teach- 
er. Fun,  loving,  educational  program. 
References.  Open  space,  fifteen  months  to 
four-year-old  toddlers.  Please  call  979- 
2769. 

Freelance  writer  will  help  edit,  compose 
and  format  resumes,  reports,  essays,  busi- 
ness and  personal  correspondence.  Laser- 
print  finish.  964-9245.  Bay/Bloor. 

Piano  wanted.  Visiting  prof  living 
Bathurst/College  wishes  to  borrow  piano  ’til 
August  1992.  Careful,  experienced  player. 
Phone  921-6708. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT?  Com- 
munication enhancement  classes  forming 
with  "accent"  on  formation  and  produc- 
tion of  the  English  sound  system,  pronun- 
ciation and  intonation  patterns.  Now  in  its 
6th  year.  Over  1 ,500  satisfied  graduates  at- 
test to  its  value.  Groups  of  6-8  participants. 
Gandy  Associates  767-6691. 
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Research  Notices 


For further  information  and  application  forms  for  the 
following  agencies,  please  contact  ORS  at  978-2163. 


Canada  Mortgage  and  Housing 
Corporation 

Grants  to  a maximum  value  of  S 20,000 
are  available for  research  into  the  social, 
cultural,  economic,  technical,  environ- 
mental, legal  and  administrative  aspects 
of  Canadian  housing.  Deadline  is 
October  2. 

Canadian  Foundation  for  AIDS 
Research 

Investigators  are  reminded  that  CAN- 
FAR  permits  an  indirect  cost  component 
for  research  grants  at  20  percent  of  total 
direct  costs.  This  component  must  be 
included  in  the  application  budget 
allocation  at  the  full  identified  rate.  New 
application  forms  (06/91)  arc  available  at 
ORS.  Deadline  is  September  13. 

Harvard  University  Society 
of  Fellows 

The  society ’s  purpose  is  to  give  scholars  at 
an  early  stage  of  their  careers  an  opportu- 
nity to  pursue  studies,  free  from  formal 
requirements,  in  any  department  of 
Harvard  University.  Eight  fellowships 
are  available  annually  for  a three-year 
non-renewable  term.  The  first-year  basic 
stipend  is  528,000  US.  Application  is  by 
nomination  from  the  candidate’s  super- 
visor. Deadline  is  September  23. 

Health  8c  Welfare  Canada/ 
Special  Competition 
The  National  Welfare  grants  program  has 
limited finds  to  support  research  and 
development  activities  in  the  following 
priority  areas:  social  service  issues  affect- 
ing aboriginal  peoples  and  child  and 
family  poverty. 

Letters  of  intent  only  are  requested  at 
this  time.  Selected  applicants  will  be 
asked  to  submit  a detailed  proposal  at  a 
later  date.  Investigators  are  reminded 
that  the  usual  University  application  and 
signature  requirements  apply.  Deadline 
is  September  20. 

Heart  Sc  Stroke  Foundation 
of  Canada/Ontario 
The  1991  deadline  for  grant-in-aid  and 
senior  personnel  applications falls  on  a 
Sunday  (Sept.  1).  The  foundation  has 
announced  that  all  applications  must 
therefore  be  received  by  Friday,  August 
30.  Submissions  received  after  that  date 
will  not  be  accepted  and  will  be  returned 
to  the  applicant. 

Applicants  are  also  reminded  that  the 
1991-92  application  package  for  the 
Heart  8c  Stroke  Foundation  of 
Canada/Ontario  is  now  available  from 
ORS.  Please  read  the  accompanying 
guidelines  carefully  and  use  the  current 
application  forms  for  the  upcoming 
competitions. 

Medical  Research  Council 
There  are  a number  of  changes  to 
MRC’s  1991-92 granting  programs. 
Investigators  are  advised  to  read  the  new 
guidebook  carefully  as  some  eligibility 
conditions  have  been  revised  and  a 
number  of  deadlines  have  been  moved 
forward  or  deleted. 

MRC  has  announced  that  where  a 
deadline  falls  on  a weekend  or  holiday, 
applications  will  be  accepted  on  the 
following  workday.  For  Sept.  15,  this 
will  be  September  16;  for  Dec.  1, 
December  2. 

Clinical  Trials 

MRC  will  consider  funding  clinical 
trials  that  assess  the  efficacy  of  diagnos- 
tic and  therapeutic  procedures  as  well  as 
workshops  or  meetings  of  the  prospec- 


tive participants.  Applications  may  be 
made  for  feasibility  testing,  pilot  pro- 
jects, the  expenses  of  monitoring  com- 
mittees and,  when  justified,  salary 
support  for  methodology  design  exper- 
tise and  for  the  coordination  of  major 
multi-centre  trials.  Application  should 
be  made  on  MRC  11.  Deadlines  arc 
September  1,  March  1 and  June  1. 

University-Industry  Clinical  Trials 
Criteria  remain  the  same  as  for  the 
regular  clinical  trials  program;  however, 
MRC  expects  that  a minimum  of  50 
percent  of  the  total  direct  cost  of  the 
trial  will  be  defrayed  by  the  industrial 
partner.  Further  details  are  outlined  in 
the  university-industry  guidebook  1991- 
92.  Application  should  be  made  on 
MRC  51.  Deadlines  are  September  1, 
March  1 and  June  1. 

Dental  Clinician-Scientist  Program 
MRC  has  announced  a new  program 
designed  to  assist  the  establishment  of 
clinician-scientists  in  Canadian  dental 
schools.  Awards  are  to  be  offered  to 
highly  qualified  dentists  who  have 
recently  (within  2 years)  completed  their 
research  and  specialty  training  and  have 
been  offered  an  academic  position.  The 
period  of  support  will  be  three  years, 
renewable  for  a total  of  six  years.  The 
salary  contribution  will  be  consistent 
with  the  council’s  scale  for  independent 
investigators  and  an  annual  research 
grant  of  540,000  will  be  provided  during 
the  first  three  years  of  the  award. 

Further  information  will  be  found  in  the 
new  MRC  guidebook  for  1991-92. 
Application  should  be  made  on  MRC 
39.  Deadline  is  September  15. 

Development  Grants 
MRC  has  revised  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions for  development  grants  and  inter- 
ested investigators  are  advised  to  read 
the  1991-92  guidelines  carefully.  The 
objective  of  the  program  is  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  a dean  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  pharmacy  or  optometry,  or  a 
dean  of  veterinary  medicine  in  conjunc- 
tion with  another  faculty  of  health 
science,  to  develop  an  area  of  research 
considered  to  be  of  high  priority  by  the 
faculty. 

The  application  format  is  in  two 
phases:  phase  1 is  in  the  form  of  a letter 
submitted  by  the  dean.  Approval  of  the 
plan  by  the  council  provides  assurance 
that  positions  are  encumbered  subject  to 
the  candidate(s)  being  accepted.  Phase  2 
applications  are  to  be  submitted  within 
18  months  of  the  approval  of  phase  1. 
Investigators  are  reminded  that  phase  1 
application  letters  are  treated  as  grant 
applications  and  must  follow  the  usual 
University  signature  and  application 
procedures.  Deadlines  are  September  1, 
November  1,  January  1,  April  1 and 
June  1. 

Maintenance  Grants 
Applications  for  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment used  by  a single  investigator  should 
be  submitted  only  in  the  year  in  which 
an  application  for  operating  funds  is  not 
being  submitted.  Deadlines  are 
September  15  (new);  November  1 
(renewals). 

Equipment  Grants 

Funds  for  equipment  for  a single  project 
should  be  included  in  the  request  for  an 
operating  grant.  A separate  request  for 
equipment  may  be  made  only  in  the  year 
in  which  an  application  for  operating 
funds  is  not  being  submitted.  Deadlines 


arc  September  15  and  November  1. 

Jointly  Sponsored  Training  £sf  Salary- 
Supported  Awards 
MRC  in  conjunction  with  various 
partners  offers  support  for  studentships, 
fellowships  and  scholar  awards.  All 
awards  arc  subject  to  the  usual  guidelines 
governing  MRC  programs  with  some 
specific  exceptions  where  noted.  At  this 
time  10  programs  are  offered: 
Baxter/Canadian  Society  of 
Ncphrology/MRC  fellowships;  BC 
Lung  Association/MRC  scholarships 
(letter  of  intent  required);  Canadian  Red 
Cross  Society/Cutter  Biological/MRC 
scholarships;  Cancer  Research  Society 
Inc./MRC  scholarships;  CIBA- 
Gcigy/MRC  studentships  and/or 
fellowships;  Easter  Seal  Research 
Institute/MRC  fellowships;  Glaxo 
Canada  Inc./MRC  fellowships;  ICI 
Pharma/U  ofT/MRC  fellowships; 

Price  Daxion/ Alzheimer  Society  of 
Canada/MRC  fellowships; 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers’ 
Association  of  Canada-Health  Research 
Foundation/MRC  program. 

Eligibility  requirements,  application 
format  and  deadlines  vary  according  to 
the  partner,  sponsor  and  program. 
Interested  applicants  should  consult  the 
new  1991-92  MRC  guidebook. 
Deadlines  are  September  15  (Cancer 
Research  Society  Inc.),  November  1 
(Baxter;  Easter  Seal;  Glaxo,  ICI 
Pharma;  Price  Daxion),  December  1 
(CIBA-Geigy)  and  June  1 (BC  Lung 
letter  of  intent). 

Status  of  Trainees  Supported  on  MRC 
Grants 

Investigators  are  reminded  that  MRC 
recognizes  only  three  categories  of 
individuals  who  may  be  paid  from  grant 
funds:  research  assistants,  technicians 
and  research  trainees. 

Effective  July  1 new  stipend  rates  are 
in  place  for  trainees  with  professional 
degrees  and  holding  a licensure  in 
Canada  and  those  with  professional 
degrees  without  licensure  in  Canada. 
Trainees  are  not  considered  by  either 
MRC  or  the  University  to  be  employees 
therefore  fringe  benefits  are  not  an 
allowable  expense.  Only  stipends  at  the 
rates  advertised  in  the  current  guidebook 
may  be  included  in  budget  allocations. 

Natural  Sciences  8c  Engineering 
Research  Council 
Women 's  Faculty  Awards 
This  program  is  open  to  female 
Canadian  citizens  or  landed  immigrants 
who  hold  a doctoral  degree  in  one  of  the 
natural  science  and  engineering  disci- 
plines. She  should  have  sufficient  rele- 
vant experience  to  qualify  her  for  a 
position  at  the  assistant  professor  level. 

NSERC  provides  support  of  530,500 
per  year  toward  salary  and  benefits  for  a 
maximum  of  five  years  in  addition  to  a 
guaranteed  basic  operating  grant  of 
515,000.  The  provost  has  indicated  that 
she  will  assist  divisions  with  a portion  of 
salary  and  benefits  costs.  Further  infor- 
mation on  the  extent  of  this  commit- 
ment can  be  obtained  from  the  provost’s 
office.  All  applications  must  be  routed 
through  divisional  heads  and  must  reach 
ORS  no  later  than  Friday,  September 
20.  Guidelines  and  application  forms  are 
available  at  ORS. 

Industrial  Research  Chair  Program 
MRC  has  abandoned  its  policy  of  not 
permitting  incumbents  of  IRC’s  to  hold 
both  a research  grant  under  the  chair 


program  and  an  award  under  the  operat- 
ing grant  program.  Chairholders  who 
had  their  operating  grants  integrated 
into  their  chair  awards  will  retain  the 
total  funding  package  for  the  duration  of 
the  initial  five-year  term  of  support. 
Those  who  wish  to  re-enter  the  operat- 
ing grant  system  before  the  end  of  the 
IRC  term  may  apply  for  the  1992-93 
competition  or  in  subsequent  years. 
However,  the  onus  will  be  on  them  to 
provide  strong  and  convincing  justifica- 
tion for  additional  funds. 

Physicians’  Services  Inc. 
Foundation 

The  foundation  has  revised  its  earlier 
statement  which  identified  the  areas  of 
cancer,  heart  and  stroke  and  mental 
health  as  being  excluded  from  considera- 
tion for  funding.  Effective  immediately, 
these  excluded  areas  will  not  apply  to 
resident  research  projects.  New  guide- 
lines have  been  issued  to  reflect  this 
change.  Deadline  is  September  9. 

Social  Sciences  8c  Humanities 
Research  Council 
The  themes  for  the  SSHRC  strategic 
grants for  1992  are:  applied  ethics; 
managing  for  global  competitiveness; 
science  and  technology  policy  in 
Canada;  women  and  work;  and  educa- 
tion and  work  in  a changing  society. 
Detailed  descriptions  are  available  from 
ORS.  Applications  can  be  made  for 
strategic  research  grants,  strategic  re- 
search networks,  strategic  research 
workshops  and  strategic  partnership 
development  grants.  Deadline  is 
October  15.  . 

University  of  Toronto 
Humanities  & Social  Sciences  Committee 
of  the  Research  Board 
Revised  guidelines  and  application  forms 
for  the  general  research  grant,  grant-in- 
aid  and  conference  travel  grant  programs 
for  the  1991-92  fiscal  year  are  now 
available  from  ORS.  Deadline  for 
conference  travel  grant  is  September  15 
(for  conferences  taking  place  Nov.  1 or 
later)  and  for  general  research  grants, 
October  15. 

Upcoming  Deadlines 

Alcoholic  Beverage  Medical  Research 
Foundation  — research  grants: 

September  15. 

Arthritis  Society  — clinical  assistant, 
research  scientist,  research  scholar: 
September  15. 

Asthma  Society  of  Canada  — research 
grants:  September  15. 

Benians  Fellowship  (Cambridge, 
England)  — sabbatical  leave: 

September  1. 

Bickell  Foundation  — research  grants 
(medical/medically  related  only),  dead- 
line at  ORS:  October  15. 

Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation 

— CF  clinic  incentive  grants,  fellow- 
ships, studentships,  research  grants  (new 
and  renewal),  scholarships,  visiting 
scientist:  October  1. 

Canadian  Foundation  for  AIDS 
Research  — research  grants: 

September  13. 

Hannah  Institute  for  the  History  of 
Medicine  — publication  program: 
October  1. 

Health  8c  Welfare  Canada  (NHRDP) 

— AIDS  research:  September  15; 

National  Welfare  — special  competi- 
tion letter  of  intent  (aboriginal  peoples 
and  child  and  family  poverty  only): 
September  20. 

Heart  8c  Stroke  Foundation  of 


Canada/Ontario  — annual/tcrm  grants, 
scholarships,  career  investigators,  re- 
search in  professional  education: 

August  30  (please  note  change). 

Juvenile  Diabetes  International 
Foundation  US/Canada  — career 
development  awards,  fellowships,  new 
training  for  established  scientists: 

October  1. 

Leukemia  Society  of  America  — 
scholarships,  fellowships:  October  1. 

March  of  Dimes  (US)  — basic  re- 
search grants:  October  1. 

Medical  Research  Council  — clinical 
trials,  development  (phase  1 letter  of 
intent),  workshop/symposia: 

September  1; 

universitv/industry  — clinical  trials: 
September  1; 

CRS/MRC  scholarships:  September  16; 
operating  (new),  equipment,  mainte- 
nance (new),  MRC  scholars,  dental 
clinician-scientist  (phase  1): 

September  1 6; 

visiting  scientists,  international 
exchanges  (Argentina,  Brazil,  China, 
France,  Italy),  multi-user  equipment  and 
maintenance  for  multi-user  equipment: 
October  1; 

operating,  visiting  program,  research 
chairs,  workshops:  October  1. 

Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  — 
renewable  resources  research  grant 
program:  November  15. 

Multiple  Sclerosis  Society'  of  Canada 

— career  development,  post-doctoral 
fellowships,  research  grants, 
studentships:  October  1. 

National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  — reference  materials 
research  program:  September  1; 
interpretive  research,  including  collabo- 
rative projects,  archaeology  projects,  and 
humanities,  sciences  and  technology: 
October  15. 

National  Institutes  of  Health  (US)  — 
AIDS  research  grants  (new): 

September  1; 

research  grants  (new):  October  1. 

Natural  Sciences  8c  Engineering 
Research  Council  — major  equipment 
and  installation,  concurrent  infrastruc- 
ture grants,  infrastructure  grants 
(amounts  in  excess  of  5150,000  per 
year),  scientific  publication  grants: 
October  1; 

bilateral  exchange,  CIDA/NSERC 
research  associateships,  international 
collaborative  research  grants,  interna- 
tional scientific  exchange  awards,  oper- 
ating grants  for  first-time  applicants  and 
those  applying  to  or  already  supported 
by  SSHRC  or  MRC:  October  15; 
conference  grants,  equipment  grants, 
infrastructure  grants,  operating  grants: 
November  1. 

Ontario  Mental  Health  Foundation  — 
research,  major  equipment: 

September  27. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health  — career 
scientist  progress  reports  (previously 
notified  applicants  only):  August  30. 

Physicians’  Services  Foundation  Inc. 

— research  grants:  September  9. 

SSHRC  — research  grants,  major 

research  grants  and  strategic  research 
grants:  October  15. 

U of  T,  Humanities  Social  Sciences 
Committee  of  the  Research  Board  — 
international  conference  travel  grants: 
September  15; 

general  research  grants:  October  15. 

Whitaker  Foundation  — preliminary 
proposal:  September  1; 
full  application:  October  1. 


A New  Spirit 
of  Giving 

A national  program  to  encourage  giving 
and  volunteering 
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War  and  Peace  and  Environmental  Action 

Ecological  disasters  may  shift  the  balance  of  power  between  states 

By  Thomas  Homer-Dixon 


WITHIN  THE  LIFETIMES  OF 
our  children  and  grandchil- 
dren, population  pressure 
and  environme'ntal  damage  may  cause 
widespread  social  disorder  and  violence. 

This  possibility  can  be  illustrated  using 
two  examples  from  today’s  world. 

Since  the  1950s  nearly  15  million 
people  have  fled  appalling  population 
conditions  and  ecological  disaster  in  the 
region  that  is  now  Bangladesh.  They 
have  poured  into  neigbouring  areas  of 
India,  especially  Assam. 

“For  us,  it  is  a question  of  survival,” 

Mugha  ul-Khand,  a farmer  in  the 
Mymenshingh  district  of  Bangladesh, 
told  a researcher  in  early  1991.  “We 
will  go  anywhere  because  every  year  our 
landholding  is  shrinking;  our  families 
are  growing.  My  father  had  24  bighas  of 
land;  now  my  sons  have  2 bighas  each. 

What  can  you  grow  on  2 bighas?  In 
the  future,  we  may  have  nothing.  Yes, 
we  will  be  prepared  to  go  anywhere,  to 
Assam,  if  necessary,  if  we  can  get  land 
and  live  with  dignity.” 

They  are  not  welcomed  eagerly. 

Members  of  the  Lalung  tribe  in  Assam 
have  long  resented  these  Bengali  mi- 
grants whom  they  accuse  of  stealing  the 
area’s  richest  farmland.  In  early  1983  vi- 
olence exploded  during  a bitterly  con- 
tested election  for  federal  offices  in  the 
state.  In  the  village  of  Nellie,  Lalung 
tribespeople  used  machetes,  knives  and  spears  to  hack  to  death 
nearly  1,700  Bengalis. 

In  a different  part  of  the  world  Turkey  and  Syria  have  been 
arguing  over  water.  In  January  1990  Turkey  began  filling  the 
giant  reservoir  behind  the  Ataturk  Dam  in  eastern  Anatolia.  For 
one  month  it  held  back  the  main  flow  of  the  Euphrates  River, 
which  cut  the  downstream  water  supply  in  Syria  to  about  a quar- 
ter of  its  normal  rate.  By  early  in  the  next  century,  Turkey  plans 
to  build  a huge  complex  of  20  dams  and  irrigation  systems  along 
the  river’s  upper  reaches.  This  will  reduce  the  annual  average 
water  flow  within  Syria  from  32  billion  cubic  meters  to  20  bil- 
lion. Syria,  a country  chronically  vulnerable  to  drought,  is  al- 
ready desperately  short  of  water:  almost  all  of  the  water  for  its 
towns,  industries  and  farms  comes  from  the  Euphrates.  Its 
population  growth  rate,  at  3.7  percent  per  year,  is  one  of  the 
highest  in  the  world,  which  adds  further  impetus  to  the  coun- 
try’s demand  for  water. 

Syria  gives  sanctuary  to  guerrillas  of  the  Kurdish  Workers 
Party  (PKK)  who  have  long  been  waging  an  insurgency  against 
the  Turkish  government  in  eastern  Anatolia.  Turkey  sus- 
pects that  Syria  might  be  using  these  separatists  to  gain  lever- 
age in  bargaining  over  water  rights.  In  October  1989  then 
prime  minister  Turgut  Ozal  suggested  that  Turkey  might 
impound  the  river’s  water  if  Syria  did  not  restrain  the  PKK. 
Although  he  later  retracted  the  threat,  the  tensions  have  not 
been  resolved  and  there  are  currently  no  high-level  talks  on 
water  sharing. 


ARE  THESE  INCIDENTS  PORTENTS  OF  THINGS  TO  COME?  To 
address  this  question,  the  Peace  8c  Conflict  Studies  Program 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
8c  Sciences  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  have  begun  a two- 
year  international  research  project  — Environmental  Change 
8c  Acute  Conflict. 

The  goals  of  this  project  are  to  study  the  links  between  en- 
vironmental change  and  potentially  violent  conflict  in  the  de- 
veloping world;  to  present  a persuasive  case  supporting  those 
environmentally  sound  policies  likely  to  reduce  the  potential  for 
international  and  domestic  conflict;  and  to  involve  scholars,  sci- 
entists and  policy  makers  from  developing  countries  in  the 
project,  enhancing  the  developed  world’s  understanding  of  the 
culture  and  politics  of  the  regions  studied. 

How  might  environmental  change  cause  acute  conflict? 


Some  experts  say  that  environmental  degradation  may  shift  the 
balance  of  power  between  states  either  regionally  or  globally,  pro- 
ducing instabilities  that  could  cause  war.  Or,  as  global  envi- 
ronmental damage  increases  the  economic  gap  between  the  de- 
veloped and  developing  worlds,  poor  nations  may  militarily 
confront  rich  for  a fairer  share  of  the  world’s  wealth.  Global 
warming  could  lead  to  contention  over  new  ice-free  sea  lanes 
in  the  Arctic  and  over  more  accessible  resources  in  the  Antarctic. 
Bulging  populations  and  land  stress,  as  in  Bangladesh,  may  pro- 
duce waves  of  environmental  refugees  that  spill  across  borders 
and  destabilize  the  receiving  country’s  domestic  order.  Nations 


Poor  countries  will 

BE  MORE  VULNERABLE 
THAN  RICH  ONES. 
Thomas  Homer-Dixon 


may  fight  over  dwindling  supplies  of  water  and  the  effects  of 
upstream  pollution. 

We,  the  members  of  the  project,  believe  that  poor  countries 
will  in  general  be  more  vulnerable  to  environmental  change  than 
rich  ones;  therefore,  environmentally  induced  conflicts  arc  like- 
ly to  arise  sooner  and  be  more  severe  in  the  developing  world. 
We  think  that  these  countries  will  face  a variety  of  atmo- 
spheric, terrestrial  and  aquatic  environmental  problems  rang- 


ing from  global  warming  and  ozone  de- 
pletion to  deforestation,  eroded  agri- 
cultural land  and  depleted  fisheries. 
These  problems  will  in  time  probably 
produce,  either  singly  or  in  combination, 
four  main,  interrelated  social  effects: 
reduced  agricultural  production,  gen- 
eral economic  decline,  population  dis- 
placement and  disruption  of  institu- 
tions and  social  relations. 

We  further  expect  three  general  types 
of  conflict  to  result.  First,  countries  may 
fight  over  scarce  supplies  of  essential 
natural  resources  such  as  water,  agri- 
culturally productive  land  and  fish 
stocks.  These  disputes,  which  we  call 
“simple-scarcity”  conflicts,  occur  when 
states  competitively  pursue  their  inter- 
ests in  situations  of  resource  scarcity. 
While  these  have  been  common 
throughout  history,  we  may  now  be 
seeing,  with  respect  to  water  in  Africa 
and  the  Middle  East,  the  early  signs  of 
a new  wave  of  such  conflicts. 

As  people  are  displaced  from  their 
homelands,  we  can  also  expect  to  see 
clashes  as  different  ethnic,  cultural  and 
national  groups  are  brought  together 
under  circumstances  of  deprivation  and 
stress.  We  call  these  disputes  “group- 
identity”  conflicts  since  they  arise  in 
part  from  the  sense  of  community  or 
“we-ness”  of  the  groups  involved.  The 
situation  in  the  Assam-Bangladesh  re- 
gion is  a good  example. 

Finally,  the  decline  in  economic  productivity  in  developing 
societies  may  cause  severe  internal  strife  including  coups  d’etat, 
riots,  revolutions  and  guerrilla  wars.  These  are  “relative-depri- 
vation” conflicts  because  they  are  motivated  by  the  widening  gap 
that  individuals  and  groups  in  a society  perceive  between  the  level 
of  economic  satisfaction  they  have  achieved  and  the  level  they 
believe  they  deserve.  In  other  words,  they  perceive  they  are  de- 
prived relative  to  some  subjective  standard  of  equity  or  fairness. 

This  type  of  conflict  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  Philippines. 
The  country’s  population  growth  rate  of  2.5  percent  is  among 
the  highest  in  Southeast  Asia.  This  growth,  combined  with  the 
expansion  of  large-scale  lowland  agriculture  for  the  export 
market,  has  displaced  many  traditional  farmers  and  swelled 
the  number  of  landless  labourers.  Many  have  migrated  to  the 
country’s  steep  and  ecologically  vulnerable  uplands  where  they 
have  cleared  land  or  established  plots  on  previously  logged 
land.  This  has  set  in  motion  a cycle  of  erosion,  falling  food  pro- 
duction and  further  clearing  of  land.  In  the  uplands  even 
marginally  fertile  land  is  becoming  hard  to  find  and  econom- 
ic conditions  are  often  dire  for  the  peasants.  The  Communist- 
led  insurgency  thrives  in  these  peripheral  areas,  largely  beyond 
the  effective  control  of  the  central  government. 

Whether  in  the  Philippines  or  elsewhere,  the  causal  links  be- 
tween environmental  change  and  conflict  are  not  tight.  Many 
intervening  factors  — physical,  technological,  economic  and  so- 
cial — permit  great  resilience,  variability  and  adaptability  in 
human-environmental  systems.  Once  we  better  understand 
these  factors,  we  may  be  able  to  identify  key  “intervention 
points”  where  policy  makers  can  break  the  causal  processes 
linking  human  activity,  environmental  degradation  and  conflict. 
In  particular  we  need  to  understand  the  extent  to  which  free  mar- 
kets can  be  used  to  encourage  conservation,  resource  substitu- 
tion and  technological  innovation  in  response  to  scarcity. 

However,  it  seems  that  as  the  human  population  grows  and 
environmental  damage  progresses,  policy  makers  will  have  less 
and  less  capacity  to  intervene  to  keep  this  damage  from  pro- 
ducing serious  social  disruption,  including  conflict.  If  this  is  true, 
then  developing  countries  and  the  developed  world  must  act  now 
to  address  the  forces  behind  environmental  degradation. 

Professor  Thomas  Homer-Dixon  is  coordinator  of  the  Peace  & 
Conflict  Studies  Program  at  University  College  and  co-director  of 
the  project  on  Environmental  Change  & Acute  Conflict. 
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